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HE subject of civics is here presented in a new 
way. The first third of the book tells about gov- 
fame, ernment in general, and treats of the chief func- 
== tions of government in a definite and logical 
manner, in language suited to school pupils. This 
prepares the pupil to study understandingly our State, fed- 
eral and local systems of government, which are next pre- 
sented, and to comprehend the division of government 
work among them and among the different officials. Fol- 
lowing this are chapters on certain practical opera- 
tions of government (trials, lawmaking, etc.), and on 
the commoner laws of business and property. The author 
lays emphasis on the importance of the State governments, 
and enriches the text with illuminating comparisons with 
foreign governments. In addition, the book contains sup- 
plementary work at the end of each chapter, and many 
problems of government, maps and diagrams. 
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The Ohio Walley in American History” 


BY FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


In a notable essay Professor Josiah Royce has asserted 
the salutary influence of a highly organized provincial life in 
order to counteract certain evils arising from the tremendous 
development of nationalism in our own day. Among these 
evils he enumerates: first, the frequent changes of dwelling 
place, whereby the community is in danger of losing the 
well-knit organization of a common life; second, the tend- 
ency to reduce variety in national civilization, to assimilate 
all to a common type and thus discourage individuality, and 
produce a “remorseless mechanism—vast, irrational ;” 
third, the evils arising from the fact that waves of emotion, 
the passion of the mob, tend in our day to sweep across the 
nation. 

Against these national surges of feeling Professor Royce 
would erect dikes in the form of provincialism, the resist- 
ance of separate sections each with its own traditions, beliefs 
and aspirations. “Our national unities have grown so vast, 
our forces of social consolidation so paramount, the result- 
ing problems, conflicts, evils, have become so intensified,” 
che says, that we must seek in the province renewed strength, 
usefulness and beauty of American life. 

Whatever may be thought of this philosopher’s appeal for 
‘a revival of sectionalism, on a higher level, in order to check 
the tendencies to a deadening uniformity of national con- 
solidation (and to me this appeal, under the limitations 
which he gives it, seems warranted by the conditions)—it is 
certainly true that in the history of the United States sec- 
tionalism holds a place too little recognized by the historians. 

By sectionalism I do not mean the struggle between north 
and south which culminated in the Civil War. That ex- 
treme and tragic form of sectionalism indeed has almost 
engrossed the attention of historians, and it is, no doubt, the 
most striking and painful example of the phenomenon in 
our history. But there are plder, and perhaps in the long 
run more enduring examples of the play of sectional forces 
than the slavery struggle, and there are various sections 
besides north and south. 

Indeed, the United States is, in size and natural resources, 
an empire, a collection of potential nations, rather than a 
single nation. It is comparable in area to Europe. If the 
coast of California be placed along the coast of Spain, 
Charleston, South Carolina, would fall near Constantinople ; 
the northern shore of Lake Superior would touch the Baltic, 
and New Orleans would lie in southern Italy. Within this 
vast empire there are geographic provinces, separate in phy- 
sical conditions, into which American colonization has 
flowed, and in each of which a special society has developed, 
with an economic, political and social life of its own. Each 
of these provinces, or sections, has developed its great lead- 
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ers, who in the public life of the nation have voiced the needs 
of their section, contended with the representatives of other 
sections, and arranged compromises between sections in 
national legislation and policy, almost as ambassadors from 
separate countries in a European congress might make 
treaties. 

Between these sections commercial relations have sprung 
up, and economic combinations and contests may be traced 
by the student who looks beneath the surface of our national 
life to the actual grouping of states in congressional votes on 
tariff, internal improvement, currency and banking, and all 
the varied legislation in the field of commerce. American 
industrial life is the outcome of the combinations and con- 
tests of groups of states or sections. And the intellectual, 
the spiritual life of the nation is the result of the interplay 
of the sectional ideals, fundamental assumptions and emo- 
tions. 

In short, the real federal aspect of the nation, if we pene- 
trate beneath constitutional forms to the deeper currents of . 
social, economic and political life, will be found to lie in the 
relation of sections and nation, rather than in the relation 
of states and nation. Recently ex-secretary Root empha- 
sized the danger that the states, by neglecting to fulfill their 
duties, might fall into decay, while the national government 
engrossed their former power. But even if the states dis- 
appeared altogether as effective factors in our national life, 
the sections might, in my opinion, gain from that very dis- 
appearance a strength and activity that would prove effective 
limitations upon the nationalizing process. 

Without pursuing the interesting speculation, I may note 
as evidence of the development of sectionalism, the various 
gatherings of business men, religious denominations and 
educational organizations in groups of states. Among the 
signs of growth of a healthy provincialism is the formation 
of sectional historical societies. While the American His- 
torical Association has been growing vigorously and becom- 
ing a genuine gathering of historical students from all parts 
of the nation, there have also arisen societies in various sec- 
tions to deal with the particular history of the groups of 
states. In part this is due to the great distances which ren- 
der attendance difficult upon the meetings of the national 
body to-day, but he would be short-sighted, indeed, who 
failed to perceive in the formation of the Pacifie Coast His- 
torical Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, and the Ohio Valley Historical Association, for 
example, genuine and spontaneous manifestations of a sec- 
tional consciousness. 

These associations spring in large part from the recogni- 
tion in each of a common past, a common body of experi- 
ences, traditions, institutions and ideals. It is not neces- 
sary now to raise the question whether all of these associa- 
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tions are based on a real community of historical interest, 

whether there are overlapping areas, whether new combina- 
- tions may not be made? ‘They are at least substantial 
attempts to find a common sectional unity, and out of their 
interest in the past of the section, increasing tendencies to 
common sectional ideas and policies are certain to follow. 
I do not mean to prophesy any disruptive tendency in Amer- 
ican life by the rejuvenation of sectional self-consciousness ; 
but I do mean to assert that American life will be enriched 
and safe-guarded by the development of the greater variety 
of interests, purposes and ideals which seem to be arising. 
A measure of local concentration seems necessary to pro- 
duce healthy, intellectual and moral life. The spread of 
social forces over too vast an area makes for monotony and 
stagnation. 

Let us, then, raise the question of how far the Ohio valley 
has had a part of its own in the making of the nation. I 
have not the temerity to attempt a history of this valley in 
the brief compass of this address. Nor am I confident of 
my ability even to pick out the more important features of 
its history in our common national life. But I venture to 
* put the problem, to state some familiar facts from the spe- 
cial point of view, with the hope of arousing interest in the 

theme among the many students who are advancing the 
science of history in this section. 

To the physiographer the section is made up of the 
province of the Alleghany Plateaus and the southern por- 
tion of the Prairie Plains. In it are found rich min- 
eral deposits which are changing the life of the section and 
of the nation. Although you reckon in your membership, 
only the states that touch the Ohio river—parts of those 
states are, from the point of view of their social origins, 
more closely connected with the northwest on the Lake 
Plains, than with the Ohio valley; and, on the other hand, 
the Tennessee valley, though it sweeps far toward the lower 
south, and only joins the Ohio at the end of its course, has 
been through much of the history of the region an essential 
part of this society. Together these rivers made up the 
“ Western World” of the pioneers of the Revolutionary era; 

_the “ western waters ” of the backwoodsmen. 

But, after all, the unity of the section and its place in 
history were determined by the “ beautiful river,” as the 
French explorers called it—the Ohio, which pours its flood 
for over a thousand miles, a great highway to the west; a 
historic artery of commerce, a wedge of advance between 
powerful Indian confederacies, and rival European nations, 
to the Mississippi valley; a home for six mighty states, now 
in the heart of the nation, rich in material wealth, richer in 
the history of American democracy; a society that holds a 
place midway between the industrial sections of the seaboard 
and the plains and prairies of the agricultural west ; between 
the society that formed later along the levels about the Great 
Lakes, and the society that arose in the lower south on the 
plains of the Gulf of Mexico. The Alleghanies bound it on 
the east, the Mississippi on the west. At the forks of the 
great river lies Pittsburg, the historic gateway to the west, 
the present symbol and embodiment of the age of steel, the 
type of modern industrialism. Near its western border is 
St. Louis, looking toward the prairies, the Great Plains and 
the Rocky Mountains, the land into which the tide of 
modern colonization turns. 

Between these old cities, for whose sites European nations 
contended, stand the cities whose growth pre-eminently rep- 
resents the Ohio valley ; Cincinnati, the historic queen of the 


river; Louisville, the warder of the falls; the cities of the 
“Old National Road,” Columbus, Indianapolis; the cities 
of the Blue Grass lands, which made Kentucky the goal of 
the pioneers; and the cities of that young commonwealth, 
whom the Ohio river by force of its attraction tore away 
from an uncongenial control by the Old Dominion, and 
joined to the social section where it belonged. 

The Ohio valley is, therefore, not only a commercial high- 
way, it is a middle kingdom between the east and the west, 
between the northern area, which was occupied by a greater 
New England and emigrants from northern Europe, and the 
southern area of the “ Cotton Kingdom.” As Pennsylvania 
and New York constituted the middle region in our earlier 
history, between New England and the seaboard south, so 
the Ohio valley became the middle region of a later 
time. In its position as a highway and a middle region are 
found the keys to its place in American history. 

From the beginning the Ohio valley seems to have been a 
highway for migration, and the home of a culture of its 
own. The science of American archeology and ethnology 
are too new to enable us to speak with confidence upon the 
origins and earlier distribution of the aborigines, but it is 
at least clear that the Ohio river played an important part 
in the movements of the earlier men in America, and that 
the mounds of the valley indicate a special type of develop- 
ment intermediate between that of the northern hunter folk, 
and the pueblo building races of the south. This dim and 
yet fascinating introduction to the history of the Ohio will 
afford ample opportunity for later students of the relations 
between geography and population to make contributions to 
our history. 

The French explorers saw the river, but failed to grasp 
its significance as a strategic line in the conquest of the west. 
Entangled in the water labyrinth of the vast interior, and 
kindled with aspirations to reach the “Sea of the West,” 
their fur traders and explorers pushed their way through the 
forests of the north and across the plains of the south, from 
river to lake, from lake to river, until they met the moun- 
tains of the west. But while they were reaching the upper 
course of the Missouri and the Spanish outposts of Santa Fé, 
they missed the opportunity to hold the Ohio valley, and 
before France could settle the valley, the long and attenu- 
ated line of French posts in the west, reaching from Canada 
to Louisiana, was struck by the advancing column of the 
American backwoodsmen in the center by the way of the 
Ohio. Parkman, in whose golden pages is written the epic 
of the American wilderness, found his hero in the wander- 
ing Frenchman. Perhaps because he was a New Englander 
he missed a great opportunity and neglected to portray the 
formation and advance of the backwood society that was 
finally to erase the traces of French control in the interior 
of North America. 

It is not without significance in a consideration of the 
national aspects of the history of the Ohio valley, that the 
messenger of English civilization, who summoned the 
French to evacuate the valley and its approaches, and whose 
men near the forks of the Ohio fired the opening guns of the 
world-historic conflict that wrought the doom of New France 
in America, was George Washington, the first American to 
win a national position in the United States. The father of 
his country was the prophet of the Ohio valley. 

Into this dominion, in the next scene of this drama, came 
the backwoodsmen, the men who began the formation of the 
society of the valley. I wish to consider the effects of the 
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formation of this society upon the nation. And first let us 
consider the stock itself. 

The Ohio valley was settled, for the most part (though 
with important exceptions, especially in Ohio), by men of 
the upland south, and this determined a large part of its 
influence in the nation through a long period. As the Ohio 
valley, as a whole, was an extension of the upland south, so 
the upland south was, broadly speaking, an extension from 
the old middle region, chiefly from Pennsylvania. The soci- 
ety of pioneers, English, Scotch-Irish, Germans, and other 
nationalities which formed in the beginning of the eigh 
teenth century in the great valley of Pennsylvania and its 
lateral extensions was the nursery of the American back- 
woodsmen. Between about 1730 and the Revolution, suc- 
cessive tides of pioneers ascended the Shenandoah, occupied 
the Piedmont, or up-country of Virginia and the Carolinas, 
and received recruits from similar peoples who came by east- 
ward advances from the coast toward this old west. 

Thus by the middle of the eighteenth century a new sec- 
tion had been created in America, a kind of peninsula thrust 
down from Pennsylvania between the falls of the rivers 
of the South Atlantic colonies on the one side and the Alle- 
ghany mountains on the other. Its population showed a 
mixture of nationalities and religions. Less English than 
the colonial coast, it was built on a basis of religious feeling 
different from that of Puritan New England, and still dif- 
ferent from the conservative Anglicans of the southern sea- 
board. The Scotch-Irish Presbyterians with the glow of the 
covenanters ; German sectaries with serious-minded devotion 
to one or another of a multiplicity of sects, but withal deeply 
responsive to the call of the re!:gious spirit, and the English 
Quakers all furnish a foundation of emotional responsive- 
ness to religion and a readiness to find a new heaven and a 
new earth in politics as well as in religion. In spite of the 
influence of the backwoods in hampering religious organiza- 
tion, this upland society was a fertile field for tillage by 
such democratic and emotional sects as the Baptists, Meth- 
odists and the later Campbellites, as well as by Presbyter- 
ians. Mr. Bryce has well characterized the south as a region 
of “ high religious voltage,” but this characterization is espe- 
cially applicable to the upland south, and its colonies in the 
Ohio valley. It is not necessary to assert that this religious 
spirit resulted in the kind of conduct associated with the 
religious life by the Puritans. What I wish to poiut out is 
the responsiveness of the upland south to emotional religious 
and political appeal. 

Besides its variety of stocks and its religious sects respons- 
ive to emotion, the upland south was intensely democratic 
and individualistic. It believed that government was based 
on a limited contract for the benefit of the individual, and 
it acted independently of governmental organs and re- 
straints with such ease that in many regions this was the 
habitual mode of social procedure: voluntary co-operation 
was more natural to the Southern uplanders than action 
through the machinery of government, especially when gov- 
ernment checked rather than aided their industrial and 
social tendencies and desires. It was a naturally radi- 
cal society. It was moreover a rural section not of 
the planter or merchant type, but characterized by the 
small farmer, building his log cabin in the wilderness, rais- 
ing a little crop and a few animals for family use. It was 
this stock which began to pass into the Ohio valley when 
Daniel Boone, and the pioneers associated with his name, 
followed the “ Wilderness Trace” from the upland south 


to th Blue Grass land in the midst of the Kentucky hills, 
on the Ohio river. In the opening years of the Revolution 
these pioneers were recruited by westward extensions from 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. With this colonization of 
the Ohio valley begins a new chapter in American history. 

This settlement contributed a new element to our national 
development and raised new national problems. It took a 
long time for the seaboard south to assimilate the upland 
section. We cannot think of the south as a unit through 
much of its ante-bellum history without doing violence to 
the facts. The struggle between the men of the up-country 
and the men of the tide-water, made a large part of the 
domestic history of the “old south.” Nevertheless, the up- 
land south, as slavery and cotton cultivation extended west- 
ward from the coast, gradually merged in the East. On 
the other hand, its children, who placed the wall of the Alle- 
ghanies between them and the east, gave thereby a new life 
to the conditions and ideals which were lost in their former 
home. Nor was this all. Beyond the mountains new con- 
ditions, new problems, aroused new ambitions and new social 
ideals. Its entrance into the “ Western World ” was a tonic 
to this stock. Its crossing put new fire into its veins—fires 
of militant expansion, creative social energy, trumphant 
democracy. A new section was added to the American na- 
tion, a new element was infused into the combination which 
we call the United States, a new flavor was given to the 
American spirit. 

We may next rapidly note some of the results. First, let 
us consider the national effects of the settlement of this 
new social type in the Ohio valley upon the expansion and 
diplomacy of the nation. Almost from the first the Ohio 
valley had constituted the problem of westward expansion. 
It was the entering wedge to the possession of the Missis- 
sippi valley, and, although reluctantly, the eastern colonies 
and then the eastern states were compelled to join in the 
struggle first to possess the Ohio, then to retain it, and 
finally to enforce its demand for the possession of the whole 
Mississippi valley and the basin of the Great Lakes as a 
means of outlet for its crops and of defense for its settle- 
ments. The part played by the pioneers of the Ohio valley 
as a flying column of the nation, sent across the mountains 
and making a line of advance between hostile Indians and 
English on the north, and hostile Indians and Spaniards on 
the south, is itself too extensive a theme to be more than 
mentioned. In the state which was the home of George 
Rogers Clark it is not necessary to dwell upon his clear in- 
sight and courage in carrying American arms into the north- 
west. From the first, Washington also grasped the signifi- 
cance of the Ohio valley as a rising empire, whose population 
and trade were essential to the nation, but which found its 
natural outlet down the Mississippi where Spain blocked the 
river, and which was in danger of withdrawing from the | 
weak confederacy. The intrigues of England to attract the 
valley to herself and those of Spain to add the settlements 
to the Spanish Empire, the use of the Indians by these 
rivals, and the efforts of France to use the pioneers of Ken- 
tucky to win New Orleans and the whole valley between the 
Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains for a revived French 
Empire in America, are among the fascinating chapters of 
American, as well as of Ohio valley, history. This position 
of the valley explains much of the Indian wars, the foreign 
relations, and, indirectly, the domestic politics of the period 
from the Revolution to the purchase of Louisiana. Indeed, 
that purchase was in large measure due to the pressure of 
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the settlers of the Ohio valley to secure this necessary outlet. 
It was the Ohio valley which forced the nation away from 
a narrow colonial attitude into its career as a nation among 
other nations with an adequate physical basis for future 
growth. 

In this development of a foreign policy in connection with 
the Ohio valley, we find the germs of the Monroe doctrine, 
and the beginnings of the definite independence of the 
United States from the state system of the Old World, the 
beginning, in fact, of its career as a world power. ‘This 
expansive impulse went on into the War of 1812, a war 
which was in no inconsiderable degree, the result of the 
aggressive leadership of a group of men from Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and especially of the daring and lofty demands 
of Henry Clay, who even thus early voiced the spirit of the 
Ohio valley. That in this war William Henry Harrison 
and the Kentucky troops achieved the real conquest of the 
northwest province and Andrew Jackson with his Tennes- 
seans achieved the real conquest of the Gulf Plains, is in 
itself abundant evidence of the part played in the expansion 
of the nation by the section which formed on the Ohio and 
its tributaries. Nor was this the end of the process, for the 
annexation of Texas and the Pacific Coast was in a very 
real sense only an aftermath of the same movement of ex- 
pansion. 

While the Ohio valley was leading the way to the building 
of a greater nation, it was also the field wherein was formed 
an important contribution of the United States to political 
institutions. By this I mean what George Bancroft has well 
called “ federal colonial system,” that is, our system of terri- 
tories and new states. It is a mistake to attribute this sys- 
tem to the Ordinance of 1787 and to the leadership of New 
England. It was in large measure the work of the com- 
munities of the Ohio valley who wrought out the essentials 
of the system for themselves, and by their attitude imposed 
it, of necessity, upon the nation. The great Ordinance only 
perfected the system. 

Under the belief that all men going into vacant lands have 
the right to shape their own political institutions, the rifle- 
men of western Virginia, western Pennsylvania, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, during the Revolution, protested against the 
rule of governments east of the mountains, and asserted 
with manly independence their right to self-government. 
But it is significant that in making this assertion, they at 
the same time petitioned congress to admit them to the sis- 
terhood of states. Even when leaders like Wilkinson were 
attempting to induce Kentucky to act as an independent 
nation, the national spirit of the people as a whole led them 
) to delay until at last they found themselves a state of the 
: new union. This recognition of the paramount authority 
— of congress and this demand for self-government under that 
ee authority, constitute the foundations of the federal territor- 
ial system, as expressed in congressional resolutions, worked 
out tentatively in Jefferson’s Ordinance of 1784, and finally 
shaped in the Ordinance of 1787. 


Thus the Ohio valley was not only the area to which this 
system was applied, but it was itself instrumental in shaping 
i | the system by its own demands and by the danger that too 
(oo rigorous an assertion of either state or national power over 
these remote communities might result in their loss to the 
nition. The importance of the result can hardly be over- 
estimated. It insured the peaceful and free development of 
the great west and gave it political organization not as the 
outcome of wars of hostile states, nor by arbitrary govern- 
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ment by distant powers, but by territorial government com- 
bined with large local autonomy. These governments in 
turn were admitted as equal states of the union. By this 
peaceful process of colonization a whole continent has been 
filled with free and orderly commonwealths so quietly, so 
naturally, that we can only appreciate the profound signifi- 
cance of the process by contrasting it with the spread of 
Kuropean nations through conquest and oppression. 

Next let me invite your attention to the part played by 
the Ohio valley mm the economic legislation which shaped our 
history in the years of the making of the nation between 
the War of 1812 and the rise of the slavery struggle. It 
needs but slight reflection to discover that in the area in 
question, the men and measures of the Ohio valley held the 
balance of power and set the course of our national progress. 
The problems before the country at that time were problems 
of internal development: the mode of dealing with the pub- 
lie domain; the building of roads and digging of canals for 
the internal improvement of a nation which was separated 
into east and west by the Alleghany Mountains; the forma- 
tion of a tariff system for the protection of home industries 
and to supply a market for the surplus of the west which no 
longer found an outlet in warring Europe; the framing of 
a banking and currency system which should meet the needs 
of the new interstate commerce produced by the rise of the 
western surplus. 

In the Ohio valley, by the initiative of Ohio valley men, 
and often against the protest of eastern sections, the public 
land policy was developed by laws which subordinated the 
revenue idea to the idea of the upbuilding of a democracy 
of small landholders. The squatters of the Ohic valley 
forced the passage of pre-emption laws and these laws in 
their turn led to the homestead agitation. There has been 
no single element more influential in shaping American 
democracy and its ideals than this land policy. And 
whether the system be regarded as harmful or helpful, there 
can be, I think, no doubt that it was the outcome of condi- 
tions imposed by the settlers of the Ohio valley. 

When one names the tariff, internal improvements and the 
bank, he is bound to add the title “ The American System,” 
and to think of Henry Clay, of Kentucky, the captivating 
young statesman, who fashioned a national policy, raised 
issues and disciplined a party to support them and who 
finally imposed the system upon the nation. But, however 
clearly we recognize the genius and originality of Henry 
Clay as a political leader; however we recognize that he has 
a national standing as a constructive statesman, we must 
perceive, if we probe the matter deeply enough, that his 
policy and his power grew out of the economic and social 
conditions of the people whose needs he voiced—the people 
of the Ohio valley. It was the fact that in this period they 
had begun to create an agricultural surplus, which made the 
necessity for this legislation. 

The nation has recently celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of Fulton’s invention of the steamboat, 
and the Hudson river has been ablaze in his honor; 
but in truth it is on the Ohio and the Mississippi that the 
fires of celebration should really burn in honor of Fulton, 
for the historic significance to the United States of the in- 
vention of the steamboat does not lie in its use on eastern 
rivers ; not even in its use on the ocean; for our own internal 
commerce carried in our own ships has had a vaster influ- 
ence upon our national life than has our foreign commerce. 
And this internal commerce was at first, and for many years, 
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the commerce of the Ohio valley carried by way of the Mis- 
sissippi. When Fulton’s steamboat was applied in 1811 to 
the western waters, it became possible to develop agriculture 
and to get the western crops rapidly and cheaply to a market. 
The result was a tremendous growth in the entire Ohio val- 
ley, but this invention did not solve the problem of cheap 
supplies of eastern manufacturers, nor satisfy the desire 
of the west to build up its own factories in order to consume 
its own products. The Ohio valley had seen the advantage 
of home markets, as her towns grew up with their commerce 
and manufacturers close to the rural regions. Lands had 
increased in value in proportion to their nearness to these 
cities, and crops were in higher demand near them. Thus 
Henry Clay found a whole section standing behind him 
when le demanded a protective tariff to create home mar- 
kets on a national scale, and when he urged the breaking of 
the Alleghany barrier by a national system of roads and 
canals. If we analyze the congressional votes by which the 
great tariff and internal improvement act were passed, we 
shall find that there was an almost unbroken south against 
them, a middle region largely for them, a New England 
divided, and the Ohio valley almost a unit, holding the bal- 
ance of power and casting it in favor of the American 
system. 

The next topic to which I ask your attention is the influ- 
ence of the Ohio valley in the promotion of democracy. On 
this I shall, by reason of lack of time, be obliged merely to 
point out that the powerful group of Ohio valley states, 
which sprang out of the democracy of the backwoods, and 
which entered the Union one after the other with manhood 
suffrage, greatly recruited the effective forces of democracy 
in the Union. Not only did they add new recruits, but by 
their competitive pressure for population they forced the 
older states to break down their historic restraints upon the 
right of voting, unless they were to lose their people to the 
freer life of the west. 


But in the era of Jacksonian democracy, Henry Clay and 
his followers engaged the great Tennesseean in a_ fierce 
political struggle out of which was born the rival Whig and 
Democratic parties. This struggle was in fact reflective of 
the conditions which had arisen in the Ohio valley. As the 
section had grown in population and wealth, as the trails 
changed into roads, the cabins into well-built houses, the 
clearings into broad farms, the hamlets into towns; as barter 
became commerce and all the modern processes of industrial 
development began to operate in this rising region, the Ohio 
valley broke apart into the rival interests of the industrial 
forces (the town-makers and the business builders), on the 
one side and the old rural democracy of the uplands on the 
other. This division was symbolical of national processes. 
In the contest between these forces, Andrew Jackson was 
the champion of the cause of the upland democracy. He 
denounced the money power, banks and the whole credit sys- 
tem and sounded a fierce tocsin of danger against the in- 
creasing influence of wealth in politics. Henry Clay, on the 
other hand, represented these new industrial forces along 
the Ohio. It is certainly significant that in the rivalry be- 
tween the great Whig of the Ohio valley and the great Dem- 
ocrat of its Tennessee tributary lay the issues of American 
politics almost until the slavery struggle. The responsive- 
ness of the Ohio valley to leadership and its enthusiasm in 
action are illustrated by the Harrison campaign of 1840; 
in that “log cabin campaign” when the Whigs “ stole the 
thunder” of pioneer Jacksonian democracy for another 


backwoods hero, the Ohio valley carried its spirit as well 
as its political favorite throughout the nation. 

Meanwhile, on each side of the Ohio valley, other sections 
were forming. New England and the children of New En- 
land in western New York and an increasing flood of Ger- 
man immigrants were pouring into the Great Lake basin 
and the prairies, north of the upland peoples who had 
chopped out homes in the forests along the Ohio. This sec- 
tion was tied to the east by the Great Lake navigation and 
the Erie canal, it became in fact an extension of New Eng- 
land and New York. Here the free soil party found its 
strength and New York newspapers furnished the political 
ideas. Although this section tried to attach the Ohio river 
interests to itself by canals and later by railroads, it was in 
reality for a long time separate in its ideals and its interests 
and never succeeded in dominating the Ohio valley. 

On the south along the Gulf Plains there developed the 
* Cotton Kingdom,” a greater south with a radical program 
of slavery expansion mapped out by bold and aggressive 
leaders. Already this southern section had attempted to 
establish increasing commercial relations with the Ohio 
valley. The staple-producing region was the principal con- 
sumer of its live stock and food products. South Carolina 
leaders like Calhoun tried to bind the Ohio to the chariot of 
the south by the Cincinnati and Charleston Railroad, de- 
signed to make an outlet for the Ohio valley products to the 
southeast. Georgia in her turn was a rival with South Caro- 
lina in plans to drain this commerce to the Gulf. In all of 
these plans to connect the Ohio valley commercially with 
the south, the political object was quite as prominent as the 
commercial. 


In short, various areas were bidding for the support of 
the zone of population along the Ohio river. The Ohio val- 
ley recognized its old relationship to the south, but its peo- 
ple were by no means champions of slavery. In the south- 
ern portion or the states north of the Ohio where indented 
servitude for many years opened a way to a system of semi- 
slavery, there were divided counsels. Kentucky also spoke 
with no certain voice. As a result, it is in these regions 
that we find the stronghold of the compromising movement 
in the slavery struggle. Kentucky furnished Abraham Lin- 
coln to Illinois, and Jefferson Davis to Mississippi, and was 
in reality the very center of the region of adjustment be- 
tween these rival interests. Senator Thomas, of southern 
Illinois, moved the Missouri compromise, and Henry Clay 
was the most effective champion of that compromise, as he 
was the architect of the compromise of 1850. The Critten- 
den compromise proposals on the eve of the Civil War came 
also from Kentucky and represent the persistence of the 
spirit of Henry Clay. 

In short, as I pointed out in the beginning, the Ohio 
valley was a middle region with a strong national allegiance, 
-striving to hold apart with either hand the sectional combat- 
ants in this struggle. In the cautious development in his 
policy of emancipation, we may see the profound influence 
of the Ohio valley upon Abraham Lincoln—Kentucky’s 
greatest son. No one can understand his presidency without 
proper appreciation of the deep influence of the Ohio valley, 
its ideals and its prejudices upon America’s original contri- 
bution to the great men of the world. 

Ladies and gentlemen, enough has been said to make it 
clear, I trust, that the Ohio valley has not only a local his- 
tory worthy of study, a rich heritage to its people, but also 
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that it has been an independent and powerful force in shap- 
ing the development of a nation. Of the late history of this 
valley, the rise of its vast industrial power, its far-reaching 
commercial influence, it is not necessary that I should speak. 
You know its great men and their influence upon our own 
time; you know the relation of Ohio to the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States! Nor is it necessary that I should 
attempt to prophesy concerning the future which the Ohio 
valley will hold in the nation. 

In that new age of inland water transportation, which is 
certain to supplement the age of the railroad, there can be 
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no more important region than the Ohio valley. Let us hope 
that its old love of democracy may endure, and that this sec- 
tion, where the first trans-Alleghany pioneers struck blows 
at the forests, there may be brought to blossom and to fruit 
the ripe civilization of a people who know that whatever the 
glories of prosperity may be, there are greater glories 
of the spirit of man; who know that in the ultimate 
record of history, the place of the Ohio valley will depend 
upon the contribution which her people and her leaders make 
to the cause of an enlightened, a cultivated, a God-fearing 
and a free, as well as a comfortable, democracy. 


istory im Cimcimmati Public Schools’ 


BY FRANK P. GOODWIN, WOODWARD HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


You are perhaps aware that ut the Frankfort meeting of 
the Ohio Valley Historical Association, a committee pre- 
sented a report on “The Status of Local History as a Sub- 
ject of Instruction in the Public Schools of the Ohio Val- 
ley.” And in this connection, the term local history will 
be given a significance broad enough to include the history 
of the Ohio Valley. This report was based on the returns 
from a questionnaire sent to more than one hundred leading 
schools. The replies received, however, were too meager to 
form the basis for any final conclusions. Nevertheless, the 
committee expressed themselves as of the opinion that there 
is very little definite and systematic use of local history in 
the schools of the Ohio Valley; and that improvement may 
be expected only as material on local history is prepared and 
made available for use in the public schools. The commit- 
tee were further of the opinion that there is very little 
understanding of the real unity of Ohio Valley history and 
its connection with the development of the nation. 

Up to five years ago these conclusions in regard to condi- 
tions generally in the Ohio Valley would have applied to 
local history work in Cincinnati. It may be said, however, 
that a goodly number of our teachers had an appreciation of 
its educational value and were looking for the light. This 
led in the autumn of 1905 to the organization of a seminary 
class, including several grade teachers, at the University of 
Cincinnati, to select and organize material on Ohio Valley 
history for use particularly in the Eighth Grade of the Cin- 
cinnati Schools. 

In the course of this work three reasons for the study of 
local history were formulated; to furnish the basis for the 
development of an intelligent and elevating civic patriotism ; 
to put the student more fully in touch with his local polit- 
ical, social and industrial environment; and to furnish illus- 
trative material that will assist in a better understanding of 
national history. In as much as the growth of the Ohic 
Valley and of Cincinnati are so intimately connected with 


certain phases of our national development, the last-named 


reason was selected as the leading principle by which to 
determine the selection and organization of material. 

This, furthermore, suggested that the local history should 
be included in the regular course in American History, 
rather than to give local history a separate place in the cur- 
riculum. In doing this we turn to advantage this intimate 
relation between the development of the local community 
and that of the nation; and the events of national history 


* A paper read on December 28, 1910, at Indianapolis before the American His- 
torical Association and the North Central History Teachers’ Association. 


thus afford the framework for the teaching of both. In this 
manner the general principles of national development are 
made concrete by means of local illustrations; the nation’s 
growth becomes an actuality in the mind of the child, and 
local history has an increased significance because of its 
relation to the national growth. 

Fortunately, for our purpose, much of our local history 
lends itself to this kind of organization. There is a distinct 
unity to the history of the Ohio Valley; its development is 
an important part of the nation’s growth; our local com- 
munity is in about the center of the valley; and Cincinnati 
has had an immediate connection with many of the import- 
ant tendencies, movements and events of the whole region. 

As an illustration of how Ohio Valley history may 
be related to the general course in American History, per- 
mit me to review briefly certain parts of the Cincinnati 
syllabi relating to the Ohio Valley. In the Eighth Grade 
the work has been materially assisted by the prepar- 
ation of a handbook which particularly emphasizes 
the history of Cincinnati and vicinity, but does not 
fail to connect the local development with the larger 
growth. For example, settling of the Miami country, a 
region in southwestern Ohio embracing some 6,000 square 
miles, is given as an illustration of the pioneer life and 
adventure throughout the forest covered portion of the 
national area; the period of retarded development marked 
by St. Clair’s defeat and Wayne’s victory was local in its 
relation to Cincinnati, yet of import to the entire West; 
the extension of settlements throughout the Miami country 
illustrate the general movement of population into the West 
after Wayne’s victory. The social and economic conditions 
among the Miami country pioneers may be used as typical 
pioneer conditions peculiar to all primitive forest covered 
regions; the growth of Cincinnati and the development of 
transportation and commerce furnishes an opportunity to 
connect the local development with the general economic 
advance of the Ohio Valley and the lower Mississippi region. 

The high school course is to a considerable extent based 
upon the New England History Teachers’ Association Sylla- 
bus, but important modifications have been made to adapt 
it to Ohio Valley conditions. Without following it in detail 
let us notice a few of the more important topics. The 
economic development of the Ohio Valley, especially in its 


relation to Cincinnati is given a rather full treatment. This 
is as it should be, as most of our students will soon partici- 
pate, to a greater or less extent, in the commercial and 
industrial development of one of the great industrial centers 
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of the valley; and this work will give them a broader view of 
the business world in which they will soon find themselves. 
Furthermore, it gives the student an understanding of the 
part that his local community took in the national develop- 
ment. 

In this connection, we divide the development of the Ohio 
Valley into three economic periods based upon the prevail- 
ing means of transportation; namely, the flat-boat period, 
1789-1817 ; the steamboat period, 1817-1861; and the period 
of the railroad. Let us notice a few of the questions treated 
under the first and second of these general topics. In pre- 
senting the history of the first period we particularly dwell 
upon the development of the Miami country. By making 
a somewhat detailed study of this limited region, and at the 
same time considering its relation to other parts of the Ohio 
Valley, we come in a very concrete way, to an understanding 
of certain important principles common to the early eco- 
nomic development of the Middle West. Some of the prin- 
cipal topics relating to this early period are the extension 
of settlements, 1795-1820, including the effects of the Treaty 
of Greenville and the Land Law of 1800; the beginning of 
an agricultural surplus which formed the basis of early com- 
merce; the beginnings of commerce and the pioneer mer- 
chants; the influence of the long haul, primitive transporta- 
tion and poor roads in retarding commercial and industrial 
growth; the main roads connecting Cincinnati with the in- 
terior; Zane’s Trace and its relation to early development ; 
influence of the War of 1812 in promoting road building and 
the general development of the West; Cincinnati’s interest 
in the Cumberland Road; the influence of primitive trans- 
portation and poor roads on the price of farm products and 
imports; the effort of the Miami country to solve the prob- 
lem of handling the export trade by codperative means ; the 
influence of economic conditions in the Ohio Valley in 
bringing about the purchase of Louisiana; and the flatboat 
traffic, including improvements in upstream barge trans- 
portation and the establishment of regular barge lines be- 
tween Cincinnati and New Orleans. 

In connection with the subject of manufacturers some 
attention is given to early home and shop industries; but a 
topic of particular interest is, how primitive transportation 
and the very high freight rates compelled Cincinnati and 
the West to import artisans rather than certain manufac- 
tured products and to make a considerable extension of man- 
ufacturing enterprises at an early day. The last topic 
included in this early period of economic development is the 
introduction of the steam engine and the beginning of fac- 
tories in Cincinnati at the close of the War of 1812. 

As introductory to the study of the steamboat period we 
emphasize such resources and opportunities of Cincinnati 
as her location about midway between Pittsburg and the 
mouth of the Ohio; her favorable site on a broad circular 
plain surrounded by hills with lateral valleys furnishing 
outlets both to the north and south; her position as the 
metropolis of a rich agricultural region; containing a popu- 
lation of nearly forty-five to the square mile; a newer West 
growing rapidly on the lower Ohio and Mississippi; a newer 
South soon to be developed on the lower Mississippi that 
would take our surplus agricultural and industrial products ; 
and an abundance of raw material convenient and cheap. 
And in addition to these advantages, Cincinnati was an 
established community in the possession of a small amount 
of capital, a well-organized commercial life, and artisans 
of various trades composed a large part of her population. 

After thus considering Cincinnati’s opportunities for 


growth, we are then ready to begin a study of her commer- 
cial and industrial development so broad as to give the stu- 
dent a general view of the economic development of the 
entire Mississippi Valley as well as a more detailed under- 
standing of the local situation. Our study will include such 
topics as the introduction and development of steamboat 
transportation, and its influence on the economic, social and 
political life of the Ohio Valley; canal and highway con- 
struction and their influence in the development of those 
regions remote from river transportation; the interdepend- 
ence between the northern and southern sections of the 
Mississippi Valley, particularly indicating how Cincinnati 
adapted her growing commerce and industry to the demands 
of the southern planters. Furthermore, we have no trouble 
in finding illustrative material in our local history relating 
to those political questions based on economic conditions 
such as the disposal of the public lands, the United States 
Bank, the tariff, and internal improvements. In this con- 
nection, we may also include the important contemporary 


problems of industry and transportation, of which not least 


important is the inland water transportation as it affects 
the Ohio River. 


As an illustration of the democratic influences of the Ohio 
Valley on the development of political institutions, we study 
the evolution of government in Ohio, from the arbitrary 
territorial government of the first-class formulated in the 
ordinance of 1787, to the Constitution of 1802, with its 
radically democratic characteristics. The relation of the 
Ohio Valley to the slavery question is of importance in that 
it was, as Prof. Turner says, “ a middle region with a strong 
national allegiance striving to hold apart with either hand 
the sectional combatants.” 


Our most recent departure in this work is the use of local 
history as an aid to civic instruction. In this instance we 
are adapting to our own local conditions the ideas so well 
developed by Mr. Dunn. Our local history is rich, as is that 
of almost every community, in valuable material illustrating 
the growth of local institutions; and through this medium 
we find frequent opportunity to correlate the work in civics 
with the general course in American history. A series 


of civic studies that will contain a large share of local his- 


tory is now in course of preparation. 


It appears that the conditions which until recently existed 
in the Cincinnati schools and which still seem to exist gen- 
erally in the schools throughout the Ohio Valley, are to a 
great extent due to two causes. In the first place, the text 
books in general use have, for the most part, been written 
by New England and Middle Atlantic States men, and the 


subject matter has been selected from an eastern standpoint. 


Because of this the Middle West has received slight atten- 
tion. Particularly in this true of the older books. An 
examination of eight text-books on American History most 
commonly used in the Ohio Valley, reveal that three of the 
older ones give the development of the Middle West no 
attention whatever, another devotes barely two and a half 
pages to the subject, while a most excellent high school text 
disposes of it with a meager five pages. Fortunately, the 
more recent texts give the subject a somewhat fuller treat- 
ment. For example, one New England author has treated 
the settling of the West in eight well-written pages ; another 
has devoted ten pages to the subject; while another text 
largely used in the grade schools, gives the subject a some- 
what more extended treatment in fifteen pages. The New 


England History Teachers’ Association Syllabus is so lack- — 
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ing in its treatment of the Middle West that it should not be 
used by Ohio Valley schools without serious modification. 

However, we should not.too severely criticize Atlantic sea- 
board historians for this neglect so long as we ourselves 
make no effort to correct the existing conditions. We are 
probably safe in assuming that the historians of the Ohio 
Valley have made but little effort to emphasize our local 
development as an important part of the nation’s growth; 
and, except in a few instances, the teachers in our public 
schools have hardly given the matter a thought. Nor, in 
consideration of the variety of subjects which most of them 
have to teach, is it to be expected that grade teachers should 
take the lead in this matter. However, we believe that 
leaders may be found in nearly every community who would 
forward such a movement if the work were outlined in a 
logical manner, and good material were put in available 
form. 

In conclusion, permit me to express the hope that the 
good work in local history that is being done in some of the 
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schools in the Ohio Valley may extend to others. ‘To pro- 
mote such a movement the Committee on Local History of 
the Ohio Valley Historical Association has already recom- 
mended that a committee be appointed to make further 
study of this subject and report on the following topics at 
the next annual meeting: 

(1) A general plan, flexible enough for any community, 
for the use of local history as a means of civic instruction. 

(2) A syllabus indicating in considerable detail, what 
phases of Ohio Valley history should be included in a course 
of American History for Ohio Valley schools. 

(3) Suggestions to state and local historical societies and 
to colleges and universities as to their part in promoting the 
teaching of local history in the schools. 

(4) Ways and means for the preparation and publication 
of material in convenient form for use in the public schools. 

(5) Suggestions as to the preparation of a text-book on 
American History which will give a treatment of Ohio 
Valley History, adequate to the needs of Ohio Valley schools. 


im Civics Teaching 


BY A. D. S. GILLETT, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Within recent years a serious situation has confronted our 
teachers of civics. We were having our pupils memorize the 
federal and state constitutions, clause by clause. Some of 
us may actually have been guilty of this practice ourselves. 
I, at least, can recall the time when I felt called upon to 
apolozize because I was not doing it. So strong a hold 
does custom have upon us. At the same time we were tak- 
ing our illustrations of the problems of democracy from the 
people of ancient Greece. We lagged as far behind the 
times as did our churches. With government all around us 
and at our very doors, it was for classes in civics a thing 
of the dim and distant past, or, if the present, still a dis- 
tant and far-away thing. Fortunately, however, during the 
last ten or fifteen years teachers of civics have been realiz- 
ing the necessity for a change. They began to realize that 
the complaisant position that the American government is 
the best in the world was not necessarily going to produce 
the best results, and in that connection James Bryce per- 
formed a valuable work by calling our attention to the fact 
that even a friendly study of American political institutions 
could not avoid pointing out serious evils, some of which 
European countries have been able to cure in part at least. 
“'The American Commonwealth ” was one of the things that 
helped to call us to our senses, and helped to show us that 
there had been too much reverence for the written consti- 
tution that was adopted at Philadelphia. More recently 
some of our economists and sociologists have been telling 
us the same thing in a slightly different way—notably Pro- 
fessor Ross in his excellent “Social Psychology,” which no 
teacher should fail to read. It used to be taken for granted 
that everything in the constitution is right. We never 
thought of doubting it. The only reasoning we encouraged 
was that which would show why each provision was a wise 
one. We were as limited in our sphere of mental action 
as were the schoolmen of the middle ages. 

But it is conceded that the evil of which I have been 
speaking is becoming more and more a thing of the past. 
For this we must, in large measure, thank our universities, 


and especially the graduate departments of the universities. 
Take Wisconsin, for example. The work that Professor 
Reinsch and his associates have been doing during the last 
ten years has gone to the heart of things. Nothing has been 
taken for granted. Political conditions have been investi- 
gated as they are—not as they might be, or had been ex- 
pected to be. In consequence, many young men and women 
have gone out into the schools of Wisconsin, for whom it 
would be a mental impossibility to teach civics in quite the 
old-fashioned way—and some who have not had the persona! 
contact with Professor Reinsch have gained something of 
his point of view through such works as “ American Legis- 
latures and Legislative Methods.” 

At the same time I must pause to point out an evil that 
may creep into the new method of handling civics—namely, 
that it may lack definiteness and cohesion. There is so much 
ground that may be covered that the pupil may get a hazy 
idea of many things and a clear-cut idea of nothing. For 
this reason I believe that a certain part of every course 
should be devoted to a definite study of the federal consti- 
tution and tie general framework of the national govern- 
ment. which in a measure will serve as anchorage for other 
parts of the course. This need not be done in the slavish 
way once followed, but may be done critically, with approval 
for those things that merit approval, and disapproval for 
those that do not. 

But the new problem in civics defies final solution, for 
the reason that it is constantly changing. Within the last 
half dozen years it has taken on a new phase. ‘There is 
going on in this country, at the present time, a struggle of 
intense human interest. It is a struggle between an alli- 
ance of business and political interests on the one hand 
and the community welfare on the other. The struggle has 
become so intense and the question so important that it can- 
not be avoided by the conscientious teacher of civics. If 
you believe a congressman ought to read a bill before he 
votes for it, if you believe that jokers should be eliminated 
from tariff bills, if you believe that bills for the regulation 
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of railroads should be expressed in simple, clear-cut, 
straight-forward language that contains no hidden meaning 
—if you believe in these things, the time has come to say 
so in your civics classes. This involves a difficulty. In large 
measure it lines you up as a theoretical progressive or in- 
surgent—a progressive republican or a progressive demo- 
crat, as the case may be. In many cases there is not much 
difference, for the present upheaval has shattered party lines 
about as badly as whig and democratic lines were shattered 
between 1850 and 1856. You may feel that this plunges 
the teacher into the political maelstrom, and, in a measure, 
endangers his or her tenure of office. I think to a certain 
extent this may be true—which is merely saying that it takes 
some courage to teach the truth in these days. It does take 
courage, but that is no reason why the truth should not be 
taught. 

To be a little more definite, the problem is to show both 
the good and the bad in our government—on the one hand 
to show how our fathers gained rights which are precious 
and must be preserved, and, on the other, how our indi- 
vidualistic view of things has failed when it has had to face 
modern industrial conditions; how, while we were correct- 
ing some evils, others have crept in, which can be cured 
only by scientific legislation, enforced and interpreted by 
honest and capable servants of the people, backed by an in- 
telligent and incorruptible electorate. 

Such a program means plenty of work for the civics 
teacher and requires faithful and conscientious preparation. 
It means that civics cannot be confined to the high school. 
Certain phases of it at least must be handled both in the 
grades and in the rural schools. Here the primary prob- 
lem will be to make the subject sufficiently simple and suffi- 
ciently clear. I am afraid some high-school teachers have 
had the experience of receiving pupils from the grades who 
have had so-called civics and yet have had to begin at the 
bottom with their work just the same. A certain German 
professor once said: “ No teacher can presume too much 
on the stupidity of his pupils.” If this thought were ex- 
pressed in a somewhat more sympathetic manner, it would 
be the best advice in the world, and in teaching civics it 
is something that the elementary teacher should certainly 
bear in mind. The earliest civics—not lower than the third 
grade let us say—should certainly be “ sense civics ” similar 
to the “sense geography ” of our geographical friends and 
similar to the “sense history” that Professor Mace advo- 
cates in his admirable “ Method in History.” In fact, muth 
of the work outlined by Professor Mace as “ sense history ” 
is in reality “sense civics,” and every teacher of civics, as 
well as every teacher of history, should be familiar with his 
book. In short, in the grades and in the rural schools we 
must first of all arouse a greater interest in the subject 
than we have sometimes done, and to do this the civics must 
appeal to the senses. This means local government as a 
starting point. Begin with that with which the child is al- 
ready most familiar, the home, and from that go to the 
school. In the rural schools in Wisconsin the next step 
is the government of the town. For this the excellent man- 
ual issued from the office of Superintendent Cary will serve 
as a basis. To make the subject real, it will have to be 
tangible and concrete. A study of town government in gen- 
eral will be practically worthless. It must be a study of 
the particular town in which your school is located. The 
pupils should know who the town officers are. They should 
attend the town meeting. The class should in some way 
arrange for an interview with the officers. Class exercises 


should include reports upon these interviews and upon the 
town meeting. But this will be insufficient. Under the 
careful guidance of the teacher the class should organize 
itself into a town meeting. ‘The officers should report; new 
officers should be elected. A tax levy should be made. Then, 
in the following days, the officers should perform their 
duties and report upon them to the class. 

So far as possible the same method should be followed in 
the later work on county, state and national government. 
The work must constantly be made real. Otherwise it will 
fail. So far as possible, the appeal should still be to the 
senses. The class should visit and inspect the postoffice and 
talk with the postmaster. If there are any institutions, 
such as a poor farm or a county asylum at hand, they should 
be visited. Where the appeal to the senses becomes impos- 
sible, the imagination must be substituted. A county board, 
a state assembly, a state senate, national house and federal 
senate should, in turn, be organized. Coupled with this 
should be a study of appropriate current events through 
the newspapers or magazines. 

The method of the city teacher will be the same, but the 
work will begin with city instead of town government. Here 
there is a splendid opportunity, and tremendous interest 
may be aroused. Fire hall, police station, court, parks, 
streets, children’s home, city council, may be visited and 
discussed. I need not go into detail. Many of you are now 
doing this with success. The October, 1910, number of the 
“ New York Teachers’ Monographs ” outlines the work done 
in the New York City schools. It is excellent. A possible 
criticism is that it might give you the impression that New 
York is the best governed city in the world. I suppose 
it would take the courage of a martyr for a New York City 
teacher to criticise the government furnished by Tammany 
Hall. In fact, if it were done, generally, we should prob- 
ably have to have a new book of martyrs. Professor Shong, 
of the Superior High School, has prepared a good outline 


for the Superior schools, which is now being published in. 


THe History Teacner’s Macazine. Other excellent ma-: 
terial includes Professor Sanford’s little work on govern- 
ment in Wisconsin, Professor’s Reinsch’s “ The Young Citi- 
zen’s Reader,” and Dunn’s “The Community and the 
Citizen.” 

With pupils entering the high school with such prepara- 
tion as this, the high-school teacher will be able—especially 
if the course is offered in the junior or senior year, as it 
should be—to attack the really serious problems of govern- 
ment that now confront us—the corruption in city govern- 
ment, the extravagance, the vice, the rake-off in connection 
with street improvements, lax enforcement of sanitary regu- 
lations, fraudulent elections, fraudulent assessments and 
franchise grabs. He may also consider suggested remedies, 
as the commission form of city government, the recall and 


the initiative and referendum. Similarly he may take up 


the terrible struggle for the control of the state govern- 
ments, the regulation of railways and public service cor- 
porations, pure food legislation, insurance problems, labor 
questions, our charitable and penal problems, the relation of 
the university to the state, the purification of elections 
through the primary, publication of campaign expenses and 
contributions, registration and the Australian ballot, and 
the improvement of legislation through the regulation of 
the lobby and through such agencies as the legislative ref- 
erence library originated in Wisconsin by Dr. McCarthy. 
The work should not be too general. Specific instances in 
your own or other states should be cited. 
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The work of the national government should be analyzed 
in the same way-——not as it was intended to be, not as it 
once was, but as it now is. Its evils and its good points 
should be shown, side by side. The problems that now con- 
front it shouid be considered, and methods of solving them 
—party organization, the struggle between insurgents and 
standpatters, the conservation fight, the inter-state com- 
merce act, where it is weak and where strong, the bureau 
of labor, the immigration bureau, the evils involved in much 
of our tariff legislation, the desirability of the graduated 
inheritance and income taxes, the banking and currency 
question. These are a few of the problems. You may say 
I have encroached upon the domain of political economy. 
I have: It cannot be helped. The two subjects overlap, and 
that is‘all there is to it. It is evident that this work can- 
not be handled through a text-book alone. ‘lhe newspapers 
must be used, and they are often biased. Yet we must do 
the best we can with them. ‘The school should also have 
“The Outlook,” ‘“Collier’s,’ “The American,” “ Mc- 
Clure’s,” “The Independent,” “ Hampton’s,” “The Com- 
moner,” and “ LaFollette’s ”—or, at least several of them. 
Talks by the teacher are indispensable. It is customary for 
the methods extremist to inveigh against the talking teacher. 


and, in a measure, his criticism is justified; but the teacher 
must talk, nevertheless. I should make the work bear di- 
rectly on the men and the problems of to-day. I should not 
hesitate to consider Roosevelt, LaFollette, Churchill, Pin- 
chot, Garfield, Bristow, Poindexter, Lindsey, Folk and 
Bryan on the one hand, and Aldrich, Hale, Lodge, Penrose, 
Lorimer, Burrows, Cannon, Payne, Dalzell and Tawney on 
the other, commending where commendation is due, and 
condemning where condemnation is due. 

One interesting and, | think, valuable feacure may con- 
sist of talks from men especially posted along certain lines. 
For example, last year Congressman Lenroot analyzed the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff for my class. Senator Hudnall has 
talked to us on the work of the state legislature, Judge 
Roberts on the courts, City Attorney McIntosh on the gov- 
ernment of Superior, and so on. 

You will also need a text-book. Perhaps James and San- 
ford will be the best you can get, but I believe a new one 
is now needed, going still farther with the method they have 
well begun. 

You will have plenty of work, and, if you do it well, I 
feel you will have given real service to the community in 
which you labor. 


is State ilistory Worth While? 


BY FRANKLIN L. RILEY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI. 


It is a noteworthy fact that many States in the Union 
omit the subject of State history from their public school 
curricula. The most notable example of this omission is 
found in the New England States, where the subject of his- 
tory is more carefully and successfully taught than in any 
other part of the country. This fact has led me to wonder 
if State history is worth while in Southern schools. 

A careful consideration of the subject demands that we 
compare conditions in the two sections which present these 
extremes. To say that local history is neglected in New 
England would be far from true. ‘To the contrary, there is 
perhaps no part of the country where it receives more care- 
ful attention. It is necessary, therefore, that we should in- 
vestigate the provisions made for local history in the New 
England States. 

Separate courses in State history are not given in New 
England for the following reasons: 


1. Local history is treated in connection with United 
States history. In the elementary schools much attention is 
devoted to local history, as will be seen upon consulting the 
recent Report of the Committee of Eight on “ History in the 
Elementary Schools.” In the “ History Syllabus for Sec- 
ondary Schools,” prepared by the New England History 
Teachers’ Association, teachers are directed to devote twice 
as much attention to the New England Colonies as to the 
Southern or Middle Colonies. In “ A Pathfinder of Ameri- 
can History,” largely used by New England teachers, much 
attention is devoted to State and local history. In Barnes’ 
“ Studies in Historica] Method,” published by D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, will be found an excellent discussion of the 
importance of local history. The author of this book well 
says: “In America our local history has not yet received 
its full development. We have been careless of our monu- 
ments and relics, which, to be sure, are of a different sort 
from those of Europe, though no less interesting and import- 
ant to preserve; we have as yet no growth of song and story 
clinging like green vines about the broken fragments of the 

st; worst of all, we do not know our local history. All 

is the teacher can do much to change.” 


2. Valuable and attractive booklets dealing with local 
history are most abundant. Although there are no separate 
classes in local history in the New England schools, the chil- 
dren’s minds are thoroughly saturated with New England 
history by the reading of such books as Moore’s “ Pilgrims 
and Puritans,’’ “The Old South Leaflets,” and other inter- 
esting historical literature. 


3. Historical monuments and sights teach local history 
every day in the year. The New England people excel in 
the use of these valuable aids to historical study. It is im- 
possible for children to grow up amid such an environment 
without becoming interested in the history of their locality 
and State. 


4. The field of local history is thoroughly covered by 
Historica] Society organizations. It may be said without 
much exaggeration that the New England people study local 
and State history “from the cradle to the grave. In 1905, 
Massachusetts, with an area less than one-fifth that of Mis- 
sissippi, had thirty-eight Historical Societies exclusive of 
certain patriotic organizations such as the D. A. R.’s, Colon- 
ial Dames, Sons of the Revolution, etc. Its local Historical 
Societies had: Buildings, worth $492,000; invested funds, 
$421,000; annual income (exclusive of Membership Fees) 
$70,870; books about 822,000 volumes. New Jersey, with 
less than one-sixth the area of Mississippi, had sixteen local 
Historical Societies. In brief, the New England States, ex- 
clusive of Maine, with an area of 39,603 square miles, had 
sixty-four organizations for developing and fostering an in- 
terest in local history. Mississippi, with over 46,000 square 
miles, has only two organizations of this kind. 

These brief statistics afford convincing evidence that local 
history receives far more attention in New England than in 
any other part of the country. 

I have been recently informed by a New England teacher 
that the sentiment in favor of the introduction of State his- 
tory into the public schoo] curriculum is gaining ground in 
Connecticut. 


In the summer of 1909, I gathered the following facts 
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from teachers in Southern schools which are of interest in 
this connection: 


State History in Southern Schools 


TIME AND PLace In CurricuLuM.—In Alabama this is 
not prescribed by law, but is usually given in the 7th grade; 
In Arkansas, usually in the 7th grade; in Georgia, generally 
in the 5th and 6th grades nine months each, supplementary 
work in the 8th grade; in Kentucky five months in 7th 
grade; in Mississippi, three to four months in 8th grade; in 
North Carolina, usually one year in 7th grade, preceded by 
North Carolina History Stories as supplementary work in 
5th grade; in South Carolina, one year each in 5th and 6th 
grades and as supplementary work in 7th grade; in Ten- 
nessee, required one year in 6th grade in all schools. 

TIME AND PLACE IN SCHEDULE oF RecrTations.—In Ala- 
bama, this work is given thirty minute periods three times a 
week, sometimes five times a week part of the session; in 
Arkansas, varies; in Georgia, thirty minute periods five 
times a week; in Kentucky, forty-five minute recitations; in 
Mississippi, twenty minute recitations five times a week; in 
North Carolina, twenty to thirty minute recitations; in 
South Carolina, three thirty minute periods a week; in Ten- 
nessee, twenty to thirty-five minute recitations. 

SUPPLEMENTARY Work.—In Alabama, we are told that it 
is impossible to report definitely—some schools use two 
text-books, one for parallel assignment; in Arkansas depends 
on resources at command of the teachers; in Georgia, stories 
of early colonization and pioneers are used; in Kentucky 
much biography is used; in Mississippi, a few schools use the 
Historica] Society Publications; in North Carolina Stories 
from North Carolina Histories; in South Carolina, author- 
ized library list includes Colonial Days in Virginia, Caro- 
lina and Maryland; Kateechee of Keowee; Indians of 
South Carolina; The Swamp Fox; Horseshoe Robinson ; 
Making of South Carolina; Civil Government of South Caro- 
lina; Palmetto Stories; South Carolina Women in the Con- 
federacy, etc., etc.; in Tennessee, Historical Stories by 
Karnes and Mrs. Bond are most used; Magee’s and Garrett 
and Goodpasture’s books are also used,—the former in pri- 
mary, the latter in secondary schools. 

Is Work ENJoyep By TEACHERS AND Pupits?—In Ala- 
bama, “It is generally not enjoyed,—lack of trained teach- 
ers makes it uninteresting;’ in Arkansas, “Yes, when 
proper preparation has been made, otherwise no;” in Geor- 
gia, “ Yes;” in Kentucky, “ Very much;” in Mississippi, 
“Not as it should be, too much attempted in short time, sup- 
plementary work neglected ;” in North Carolina, “‘ General- 
ly not enjoyed, no adopted text, books inferior ;” in South 
Carolina, “Children generally prefer it to United States 
History.—as names of men and places are familiar it seems 
more real to them;” in Tennessee, “ Yes, if the teacher 
knows how to make the subject interesting.” 

Is 1r Worth WHILE?—From Alabama comes the re- 
sponse: “ Yes, if conditions can be remedied;” from Ar- 
kansas, “ Decidedly, yes, even the poorest teachers get some 
good results ;” from Georgia, “ Decidedly, yes ;” from Ken- 
tucky and Mississippi, “ Yes;” from North Carolina, “ It is 
well worth while ;” from South Carolina, “ It is, it impresses 


children with the responsibility of maintaining the reputa- 
tion and honor of their State;” from Tennessee, “To be 
sure.” 

A careful study of these facts will show that South Caro- 
lina and Mississippi represent two extremes in their attitude 
towards State history. South Carolina devotes two sessions 
with three thirty minute periods a week besides special work 
on the subject in the ninth grade. Mississippi devotes only 
three or four months with five twenty minute recitations a 
week. 

Time will not permit me to speak more fully on the re- 
sults of this comparative study. .There are other important 
facts which should be briefly presented in conclusion: 

1. No State in the Union is totally oblivious to the im- 
portance of teaching its history. The New England people 
doubtless contend that they have a more effective way of 
reaching these results than do the other States. It must be 
noted in this connection that their work is being done at 
much greater expense than in the South. 


2. A knowledge of State history is necessary in the train- 
ing of children to be future citizens of the State. The trou- 
ble with State history in Mississippi is not the fault of the 
subject, but of the meager attention which it receives at the 
hands of our teachers. As is intimated in my “ Teacher’s 
Handbook of Mississippi History,” recently published, there 
are three radical defects in our work. In the first place, our 
recitation periods are totally inadequate. In the second 
place, Mississippi history has been used “ Merely to fill what- 
ever vacant place may be found in the curriculum after all 
other subjects have been provided for.” In the third place, 
we have neglected paralle] reading. Historical work that is 
confined entirely to any one text is uninteresting if not re- 
pulsive. If a child reads only one account of an incident, 
he will have only the opinion of that author; if he reads two 
accounts, he will doubtless have the opinion of two authors ; 
if he reads several accounts he will undoubtedly form his 
own opinion, and this is the only kind of history work that 
is of permanent value. 

It is hardly necessary to add a closing argument that local 
history fosters local patriotism. There is little hope for a 
man who bestows all his affections on the general govern- 
ment and has little love or concern for his own locality. In 
the words of one of the greatest teachers of history which 
Massachusetts has given to the country, the late Prof. Her- 
bert B. Adams: “ History, like charity, begins at home. 
The best American citizens are those who mind home affairs 
and local interests. ‘The man’s the best cosmopolite who 
loves his native country best.’ The best students of univer- 
sal history are those who know some one country or some 
one subject well.” 

Let us train our children to repeat in all sincerity the 
words uttered by Senator James Gordon in his celebrated 
farewell address recently made in the United States Sen- 
ate: “TI love pony 4 because it is my home. A man 
always loves his home a little more than any other place. I 
love the particular spot where I live better than any other 
spot, and you do the same. We have there ties of friendship 
and love and everything that we have not anywhere else.” 


Periodical Literature 


HENRY L. CANNON, PH.D., EDITOR. 


(Conducted with the co-operation of the  letin of the New York Public Library” for 


class in Current Literature of Leland Stan- January (XV, 1). 
ford, Jr. University. Contributions suit- 


—‘Mary Stuart” and “Our Tudor Kings” 
are reviewed in the “ Edinburgh Review” 


—The first paper by Paul Allard upon for January in the light of recent historical 


able for this department will be welcomed. «The Origins of Serfdom” in the “Revue Writings bearing upon those topics. 


Address Box 999, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia.) 


and the Arabs” is to be found in the “ Bul- of Personal Slavery and of Serfdom.” 


des Questions Historiques,” January, re- 


—Edwin E. Slosson is devoting three ar- 


_ lates to the fourth and fifth centuries and ticles in “The Independent” to English 
—‘A List of Works Relating to Arabia discusses “ The Distinction and Co-existence universities. In the number for January 5 


appeared “The University of London;” on 
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February 2, “The University of Manches- 
ter;” on March 2 will appear “ Oxford Uni- 
versity.” 


—In the “Columbia University Quarterly” 
for December is printed the inaugural ad- 
dress of Ernst Daenell, Kaiser-Wilhelm, 
Professor for 1910-1911. In discussing the 
subject, “The Courses of the World’s 
Trade from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth 
Century,” he deprecates what he regards as 
the undue emphasis laid upon each succes- 
sive nation that enjoyed leadership, and 
would mark the “ periods in the history of 
the world’s trade” according to the * great 
originating forces.” For the sixteenth cen- 
tury these were: the international commer- 
cial individualism of the Germans and 
Italians, the medieval collectivism of Spain, 
and state governments; for the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the state govern- 
ments (mercantilism); for the nineteenth, 
to about 1875, the doctrine of individual 
freedom (free trade) ; lastly, protection, re- 
sulting in imperialism. “And which way 
things will take nobody as yet can pre- 
dict.” 


—Apache Relations in Texas, 1718- 
1750,” is the title of an exhaustive article 
appearing in the “ Texas Historical Asso- 
ciation Quarterly for January. It is writ- 
ten by William Edward Dunn, of Stanford 
University, and is based upon manuscript 
sources, 


—In the “American Journal of I[nter- 

national Law ” for October, E. T. Williams 
explains “ The Abolition of Slavery in the 
Chinere Empire,’ which was decreed last 
year by imperial rescript. “ Slavery, as it 
exists in China to-day, is an inheritance 
from a very ancient past, and its abolition 
is attended with many difficulties. 
It will mark an era in the social life of the 
Chinese.” The article is of interest to the 
student of the conditions of medieval 
Europe. 


—Professor George Hempl, of Stanford 
University, explains in Harper’s Magazine 
for January how he came to decipher the 
Phaestos Disk, discovered in Crete, and dat- 
ing not later than 1600 B. C. 


—* The Most Critical Episode in the Civil 
War,” in the “ Independent ” for January 5, 
is a description, by Charles Francis Adams, 
of the forty days between September 14 
and October 23, 1862, when the English 
ministry was favorably considering the 
recognition of the Confederacy. According 
to Mr. Adams, who is a son of our min- 
ister to England at that time, the project 
was postponed by Palmerston as a rebuke 
to Gladstone, although both were in favor 
of it. Once postponed, the project never 
again became feasible. 


—Miss L. M. Smith, in writing in the 
“English Historical Review” for January, 
upon “Cluny and Gregory VII,” declares, 
“From the lives of the first five abbots of 


Ciuny we find no evidence for the connec- 
tion of the Cluniacs with the reform of 
Gregory VII. . . The only part she can 
be said to have played in preparing for the 
reform of Gregory VII was an indirect 
one.” 


-The “ Nation” for February 2 contains 
an editorial commendatory of the follow- 
ing resolution, passed at the last meeting 
of the American Historical Association: 
“The Ameriean Historical Association, 
concerned for the preservation of the rec- 
ords of the national government, as muni- 
ments of our national advancement, and as 
material which historians must use in order 
to ascertain the truth; and aware that the 
records are in many cases now stored where 
they are in danger of destruction from 
fire, and in places which are not adapted to 
their preservation, and where they are in- 
accessible for administrative and historical 
purposes; and knowing that many of the 
records of the government have in the past 
been lost or destroyed because suitable pro- 
vision for their care and preservation was 
not made, do respectfully petition the Con- 
gress of the United States to take such 
steps as may be necessary to erect in the 
city of Washington a national archive de- 
pository, where the records of the govern- 
ment may be concentrated, properly cared 
for, and preserved.” 


INecordins lilistory 
FOR HISTORY TEACHERS 


BY WILLIAM H, ALLEN PH.D., BUREAU OF 
MUNICIPAL RESEARCH, NEW YORK, 


Civic Education Through Public Schools. 


The public school is just as potent for 
civic mis-education as for civic education; 
an unclean school atmosphere is not only a 
non-conductor of clean air precept, but an 
active conductor of disease and enervation. 

No system of moral instruction in schools 
can ever offset the antimoral conduct of 
those schools which neglect the health of 
school children and school teachers, waste 
teacher’s time, child’s opportunity and tax- 
payer’s money, or set a bad example to 
other public agencies by claiming immunity 
for mistakes and exemption from criticism. 

The educational influence of the school, 
like that of the individual whom it wishes 
to prepare for citizenship, is to be meas- 
ured by what it does and gets done rather 
than by what it says and hopes. For ex- 
ample, to test the schoois work for public 
health, one must learn the result of three 
distinct kinds of civic education which it 
is under obligation to give: (1) Training 
of individuals in personal hygiene; (2) 
training of voluntary groups for efficient 
team work in promoting public health; (3) 
training of individuals and groups to secure 
proper official action in protecting and pro- 
moting public health. 

When the public schools explain to their 
communities their health work and health 


needs, they not only instigate official reme- 
dies, but invite co-operation from private 
citizens and organizations wishing to do 
definite social service. The greatest social 
settlement work ever conceived is that of 
the school where principal and teachers are 
in sympathetic touch with children and 
their parents. It is a topsy-turvy world 
where, as in most American cities, ten or 
fifty private citizens are interested in the 
criminal, the feeble-minded, the indigent 
and the aged infirm for every private citi- 
intelligently interested in _ public 
schools. Proper proportions will never be 
restored until school men and school women 
assume the responsibility which is theirs 
for leading their communities—furnishing 
most of the evidence, a great part of the 
inspiration and the working centers—in 
movements classified as social service, up- 
lift and civic betterment. 

It is a result, not an accident, that dur- 
ing seven years as President of the United 
States Theodore Roosevelt did not discover 
the United States Bureau of Education. It 
is a result, not an accident, that President 
Taft in his recent message of 22,000 words 
made no mention of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education. It is a result, not an 
accident, that when the leading social work- 
ers of the Unitea States set out to further 
the heaith of children, they first overlooked 
and then repudiated the United States Bu- 
reau of mducation. Instead of using an ex- 
isting agency that was in touch with 500,- 
000 school teachers, 50 state superintend- 
ents and hundreds of city superintendents 
of education, they asked for a new chil- 
dren’s bureau. 

It is an anomalous and abnormal! situation 
where Y. M. C. A.’s can raise money from 
religious philanthropists on the plea that 
they have to do educational work because the 
publie schools break down. It is a defective 
ideal of both school work and social work 
where an outside visiting teacher takes the 
place of the inside teacher who visits her 
children at home and her children’s parents. 
We have made a fair trial of that ideal of 
school management which distrusted the 
general public and believed the safest pub- 
lic was that which knew least and asked 
fewest questions about schools. That ideal 
has failed. We must now seek after the 
ideal outlined by Commissioner Snedden, of 
Massachusetts, and so practically avowed 
by Chicago’s woman superintendent, where 
the safest public is seen to be the best-in- 
formed public, and where every public 
school gains the citizen support which it 
seeks and deserves. 

The following suggestions, taken from 
the health field, may be made to local 
schools wishing to increase their power for 
civie education: 

1. Ask for a State law on medical ex- 
amination of all children, teachers, janitors, 
buildings and grounds in all school districts, 
public, parochial, private, rural and urban. 

2. Teach personal hygiene by relating it 
to community hygiene. 
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3. Keep your communities continuously 
informed in regard to health needs indexed 
at school. 


4. Realize that every parent interested 
adds a teacher to your staff. 

5 Give your newspapers school stories 
and thus add 25% to the efliciency of your 
teaching staff. 

6. Make private agencies supplement 
school work instead of supplementing their 
work. 

7. Make your schools the center of social 
settlement work, and uplift work in your 
communities. 


8. Recognize that it is just as educa- 
tional to interest the board of education 
and the voluntary visiting committee as to 
instruct a child. 

9. Provide for civic and health work by 
your school organizations. 

10. Take advantage of budget season to 
tell 100% of school and nealth needs, and 
to interest 100% of your community in 
that story. 


11. Welcome complaints and questions as 
opportunities for civic education. 

12. Make more demands upon your State 
department of education, and give it bet- 
ter support. 


13. Write your congressmen and_ sena- 
tors to give the United States Bureau of 
Education enough work and enough money. 


14. Co-operate with the national educa- 
tion association’s special committee on uni- 
form and adequate records and reports. 

Teachers of civics and history in private 
schools and colleges will find their inter- 
pretation of the past more vivid and more 
vital if they will combine with their pub- 
lie school colleagues in a campaign for ap- 
plied civics and history. 


INecemt Iclistory 


BY JOHN HAYNES, PH.D., DORCHESTER HIGH 
SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Great Britain. 


In the present article we resume the 
story of British history where we left it 
at the close of March, 1910. (History 
TeacHER’s MaGazine, Vol I, p. 201.) At 
that time the two paramount questions 
were the passage of the Lloyd-George 
budget and the abolition of the “veto” of 
the House of Lords. The coalition of 
Liberals, Nationalists and Laborites was 
successfully maintained, and the epoch- 
making budget passed the House of Lords 
and became law late in April. The pas- 
sage of this act probably settled for all 
time that the Upper House, so long as it 
is constituted as at present, cannot amend 
or refuse to pass a money bull. 

On May 6, shortly after he had signed 
the budget, and when both sides were gird- 
ing themselves for the great constitutional 
struggle, King Edward VII died and was 


succeeded by his eldest living son, who be- 
came George V. The attention of the peo- 
ple was absorbed in the elaborate national 
mourning which occurs after the death of 
a sovereign, and the continuance of sharp 
party strife was deemed unfitting by the 
leaders of both great parties. The crisis 
over the House of Lords was therefore post- 
poned for a time. Meanwhile, Lord Curzon 
suggested a conference between the lead- 
ers of the two principal parties, with a 
view to securing a compromise to which 
both sides could agree. To this proposal 
the Liberal leaders assented, and during 
the summer and fall a number of meetings 
were held, whose proceedings were confi- 
dential. The conference, however, failed to 
reach any agreement, and it is easy to sur- 
mise that the reason was that the Union- 
ists would not agree to any proposition 
which would give the Liberals the same 
chance to pass their measures when in 
power, which fhe Unionists have under the 
same circumstances, 

When Parliament met in November the 
House of Commons passed a bill which, if 
it finally becomes law, will place in the 
constitution the principles of Mr. Asquith’s 
resolutions offered in March. (History 
MaGazine, Vol. I, p. 202.) In 
addition this bill contains the following 
important declaration, “It is intended to 
substitute for the House of Lords as it at 
present exists, a second chamber consti- 
tuted on a popular instead of hereditary 
basis.” This declaration proves that the 
Liberals are not committed to a _ uni- 
cameral government and are willing to con- 
sent to a form of upper house, which will 
give them suitable representation. The 
Unionists, under the leadership of Lord 
Lansdowne, presented an alternative propo- 
sition which, besides including the Rose- 
berry Resolutions (History TEACHER’s 
Macazine, Vol. I, p. 202), practically gave 
up the claim to the right to defeat money 
bills, favored joint sessions in cases of dis- 
agreement on ordinary bills, and advocated 
the referendum in the case of measures of 
great importance. This plan was left en- 
tirely indefinite as to details, and it is evi- 
dent that the House of Lords, which is “ in- 
variably, unchangeably and overwhelmingly 
conservative in the party sense of the 
word,” would still be left free to approve 
measures, no matter how important or 
vital, when the Conservatives are in power, 
and at the same time to force a refer- 
endum on any measure passed through the 
Commons by other parties. This does not 
give other parties a “square deal.” On 
November 28 Parliament was dissolved, and 
the second general election within a year 
began. The dissolution proves that King 
George had refused to guarantee, if neces- 
sary, the creation of new peers in order to 
override the oppositicn, as was done in 
1832, without another appeal to the na- 
tion. The Liberal arguments were directed 
against the undue power of the Lords and 
the proposal to introduce “ protection.” 


The Unionists fiercely assailed the proposal 
of home rule for Ireland and the unicameral 
system of government. To hold opponents 
of Irish home rule, who favor free trade, 
Mr. Balfour promised, if successful, not 
to introduce the “ protection system,” ex- 
cept by direct vote of the people. It is in- 
teresting to see the party of reaction in 
this desperate struggle holding before the 


people the prospect of the introduction of | 


this great instrument of the most demo- 
cratic governments in existence. But in 
spite of this concession, the election re- 
sulted in leaving the government bloc with 
a majority of 126, practically the same as 
in the “Nine Months Parliament.” The 
new Parliament is made up of 271 Liber- 
als, 73 Nationalists, 11 Independent Na- 
tionalists and 43 Laborites against 272 
Unionists. 

The ultimate result of the election can- 
not be foretold, but those usually best in- 
formed believe that the Government’s bill 
with reference to the Lords will be passed. 
If the Lords retuse their consent they must 
face the chance that the King will autho- 
rize the creation of new peers for which it 
is probable he gave conditional guarantees 
before dissolution occurred. But should the 
King refuse to do that, the Liberal min- 
istry would resign. The Unionists could 
not carry on the government with a hostile 
majority in the Commons, and could have 
no reasonable hope in another election of 
obtaining a majority. When the Lords’ 
“veto” is disposed of, the ministry must 
deal with the Irish question, which presents 
very great difficulties as soon as the actual 
drafting of a bill to deal with it is at- 
tempted. However, Mr. Redmond, the 
leader of the Irish Nationalists, is disposed 
to be reasonable, and the prospects are 
bright for suecess for the Irish cause 
within three years. This accomplishment 
will have great significance for the United 
States, since it will be much easier for our 
country to maintain cordial relations with 
the British government when that govern- 
ment has satisfied our citizens of Irish de- 
scent that it has done justice to the Emer- 
ald Isle. 

The accession of George V immediately 
brought up the question of the revision of 
the Coronation Oath which has been used 
since the Revolution of 1688. This oath 
contained sentences extremely offensive to 
British Catholies, and there has long existed 
a demand for its modification, which was 
urgent, but unsuccessful, when Edward VII 
came to the throne. This demand was met 
in July, 1910. In the new oath the sov- 
ereign simply declares, “I am a faithful 
Protestant.” As first drawn in the gov- 
ernment bill the words were “I am a faith- 
ful member of the Protestant Church, as 
by law established in England,” but the 
other form was finally adopted on the de- 
mand of Protestant non-conformists. 

The so-called Osborne judgment, rendered 
in December, 1909, by the Law Lords, the 
highest court in Great Britain, declared 
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that trade unions cannot legally spend their 
money for political purposes. This decision 
is very embarassing te the labor party, 
whos? members of Parliament have not 
only had their election exenses paid, but 
have been supported by the labor unions. 
It is understood that the ministerial coala- 
tion will at an early date meet this diffi- 
culty by providing salaries for all members 
of the House of Commons and by making 
certain election expenses, now paid by can- 
didates and their friends, a charge upon the 
public treasury. 
India. 

For several years there has been unrest 
in India, and methods of terrorism, similar 
to those in Russia, have come in. The In- 
dian National Congress (not an _ official 
body) has severely denounced the govern- 
ment, and the universities are hotbeds of 
sedition. The government has been forced 
to suppress public meetings and deport na- 
tive. leaders without trial, measures which 
may be liberal to the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus in our country. The 
causes of this discontent are dissatisfac- 
tion with the small share of the natives in 
the administration of the country, the be- 
lief that taxation is excessive, and national 
aspirations which have been increased by 
Japan’s brilliant successes. Nevertheless, 
India has never been as prosperous as she 
is at present. Tne poverty and famines 
which afflict the country are largely due to 
the habits of the people, and they have 
existed from time immemorial. The demo- 
cratic ideas, which cause much of the dis- 
content, were wholly unknown in India 
when she was under native government. 
Nor is taxation heavy, except that any tax- 
ation is a severe burden upon a poor people. 

In 1909 Lord Morley, who has just re- 
tired from the position of Secretary of 
State for India, made concessions to the 
sentiment of the country. In the provincial 
legislative councils a majority of the mem- 
bers are now natives elected to their posi- 
tions, the influence of the native members 
of the Governor General’s Council has been 
increased, and two members of the Coun- 
cil of tne Secretary of State for India are 
natives of the country. However, it is to 
be said that restrictions on eligibility, limi- 
tations of suffrage and classification of 
voters render the elections far from demo- 
cratic. These reforms, which have been in 
force about a year, have produced a favor- 
able impression and have done some good, 
but the country is still in a disturbed con- 
dition, and stern repressive measures are 
still used. ; 


Eprrortrat Nore.—Owing to unfortunate 
and unforeseen delays, the paper by Dr. Ar- 
thur W. Dunn, upon the Teaching of Local 
Civics, which was announced for publica- 
tion in this number of the Magazine, could 
not be included among the articles upon 
that subject. It is hoped to print it in the 


near future. 
A. E. M. 


lilistory im the Secondary Schools 


Origin of the American Whig Party 
BY PROF. EDGAR DAWSON, NORMAL COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Discussion of the origin and development 
of our national political parties is 
likely to lay considerable stress on 
the interpretation of the Constitution. 
In fact, in where  Foster’s 
chart of American History is used, it 
is not uncommon to treat the subject as if 
all the citizens of the United States have 
always been divided into two camps,—one 
in favor of strict construction of the Con- 
stitution and the other in favor of the loose 
construction of it. The former body of 
persons is spoken of as forming one party, 
organized by Thomas Jefferson and surviv- 
ing until the present; the latter are repre- 
sented as living under four successive 
names,—Federalists, National Republicans, 
Whigs, and Republicans; but it is under- 
stood that these are merely different names 
for the same thing. It is assumed that the 
interpretation of the Constitution has 
always been so important that these two 
parties, forming around Hamilton and Jef- 
ferson shortly after the establishment of 
the government, have held firmly, each to 
its own position, until the present. Such a 
view of our political history is no longer 
held by careful students of the subject, but 
it is so firmly fixed in our body of teaching 
that the schools are still suffering under it. 

This paper will not attempt a discussion 
of the general question of the evolution of 
parties. The principal notion that I wish 
to emphasize is that the Whig party, so far 
from being the Federalist party renamed, is 
more nearly the Jefferson Republican party 
struggling for existence in its old age. A 
national political party in America may be 
defined as a body of persons organized for 
the purpose of controlling the machinery of 
government. The members of a party may 
not be and frequently are not in agreement 
on any principle of economics or theory of 
government whatever. In this definition of 
a party is implied no political pessimism. 
The organization may wish to control the 
machinery of government either for the 
publie good or for private gain. The point 
for emphasis is that our parties are armies 
organized for action, and not bodies of men 
who agree in theories or principles, 


schools 


To come to a concrete discussion of our 
subject, Jefferson was elected in 1800, and 
the Republicans came into power. The vic- 
tory was brought about by masterful or- 
ganization, but Jefferson and his allies were 
greatly aided by dissention in the camp of 
the Federalists, who were weakened by the 
death of Washington. It is also true that 
there was a rising tide of democracy, which 
tide rose more easily as men were able to 
forget the anarchy of the Critical Period. 
The Republicans argued that all that had 
been gained by the Revolution was about to 


be sacrificed by the Federalists, who were 
twisting the Constitution out of shape, un- 
dermining the government by the people, 
and preparing to set up an aristocracy or a 
monarchy. How quickly, however, these 
strict constructionists became loose con- 
structionists after they had come into 
power! There is no need for a detailed 
account of the attitude of the ruling Re- 
publicans toward the Constitution, even if 
space were available for it. One need only 
mention the purchase of Louisiana, the 
embargo, the tariffs of 1816 and 1824, the 
bank of 1816, and the internal improvements. 
Madison explains the whole change of front 
with great naiveté in one sentence (Ford’s 
Rise and Growth of American Polities, p. 
163); “It is true that, under a great change 
of foreign circumstances, and with a 
doubled population and more than doubled 
resources, the Republican party has been 
reconciled to certain measures and arrange- 
ments, which may be as proper now as they 
were premature and suspicious when urged 
by the champions of Federalism.” 


In 1820 there were no parties. The Fed- 
eralists had disappeared bag and baggage, 
the organization in some cities having liter- 
ally voted itself out of existence. Foster’s 
chart represents one vote cast that year 
from John Quincy Adams as a Federalist, 
which is absurd. Adams had been an 
avowed Republican for more than a decade; 
this vote was cast for him only to prevent 
Monroe from being elected unanimously 
and thus rivalling Washington. The Fed- 
eralist party was dead and buried,—and if 
not forgotten, it was remembered only to 
be condemned. The very name became so 
odious that it was used by both the later 
parties as an opprobious epithet. It is idle 
to talk of any other party being the Feder- 
alists revived. 


We turn now to 1825. The government 
had long been committed to an aggressive 
national policy, and this policy was being 
carried out by men who called themselves 
Republicans, and pointed with pride to Jef- 
ferson as their patriarch, The name Re- 
publican was so sacred,—such a word to 
conjure with,—that as two new parties be- 
gan to evolve it was retained by both,— 
one calling itself the National Republican 
and the other the Democratic Republican. 
Which of these two was most nearly the 
logical continuation of the Jefferson Repub- 
lican party? The former originated when 
Clay accepted the portfolio of state from 
Adams in 1825; the latter was originated 
when the Jackson men united in the reso- 
lution to make the cry “corrupt bargain” 
a campaign issue. If tested by platform or 
by leadership the party of Clay will be 
found to be more nearly the successor of 
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the Republicans than the party of Jackson. 
As to platform, the National Republicans 
deviated not a hair’s breadth from the pol- 
icy of the preceding administrations; Jack- 
son finally made up his mind to repudiate 
practically all that the followers of Jeffer- 
son had come to stand for. As to leader- 
ship, Jackson was feared and opposed by 
Jefferson himself and by those closest to 
him; on the other hand Adams had been 
Monroe’s Secretary of State, and therefore 
the heir apparent of the organization, se- 
lected for the succession to the Presidency. 
It is true that Crawford was the caucus 
candidate, but Clay, who would have sup- 
ported him had his health permitted it. 
turned to Adams and not to Jackson when 
the caucus candidate failed. Any one who 
will follow the evolution of the Jefferson 
Republican party from 1800 to 1824, and 
then continue in a straight line for four 
more years must end up in the National 
Republican camp. 


We pass now to the organization of the 
Whig party proper. Neither the older nor 
the younger Adams was adapted to party 
leadership, and when the latter was de- 
feated by Jackson in 1828, Clay had but a 
sorry foundation on which to build. The 
disorganization of the party was pretty 
complete. Jackson, on the other hand, was 
a party chief par excellence. All that he 
and his colleagues wanted was ipso facto 
necessary for the welfare of the country, 
and anyone who opposed them was by that 
fact an enemy of the country. The bank 
became the shibboleth of party loyalty at 
the next election. Clay forced the issue to 
the front in the hope that it would make a 
rallying point for interests strong enough 
to defeat Jackson. The latter accepted the 
issue as a challenge, and the election of 
1832 showed that he had augured more 
accurately than had Clay. There can be 
no doubt that the bank question was 
simply made into an issue. Jackson would 
have signed a recharter before the matter 
was taken into politics had the changes in 
the charter which McLane suggested, and 
which the bank directors accepted, been in- 
corporated in the bill. But Clay and Web- 
ster really ruined the bank by forcing it 
forward as the issue on which they could 
defeat the Democratic Republicans. 


Finding himself authorized by the “ man- 
date of the people,” Jackson began to take 
even a more high-handed position than he 
had in his first term. One group after an- 
other became alienated from him. One of 
these groups after another approached the 
remainder of the National Republicans and 
united with them. A name was needed for 
this none too homogenous assembly. It 
was distinctly a party of opposition, and 
their minds went back to the great party 
of opposition,—the Whigs of England, who 
had fought King George. They resolved to 
be the American Whigs and under that 
banner to fight the tyranny of King An- 
drew. The name was taken in 1834, and 


the party was fairly organized in 1836. 
The nucleus was the National Republicans, 
that is the rump of the Jefferson Republi- 
cans. Allied to them were the Anti- 
Masons, the nullifiers, those who were 
shocked by Jackson’s arbitrary use of the 
veto and the power of removal, those who 
disliked him personally, the friends 
of those whom he had removed from 
office, and a host of others. There 
was but one common  ground,—opposi- 
tion to Jackson. In some minds the 
Whig party is associated with a definite 
body of political principles. Clay, their 
great leader, was so clearly committed to 
a definite program that we often transfer 
his consistency to his followers. It should 
be remembered, however, that on the only 
two occasions when the Whigs elected their 
candidate, he was a man of no political 
color whatever. In 1840, the date of their 
first victory, the head of the ticket was a 
veteran of the war of 1812, with no other 
qualification except honesty and simplicity; 


the second place was given to a disgruntled 
Democrat who agreed with none of the Clay 
program. 

It is therefore difficult to see how the 
discussion of the Whig party can be aided 
in any way by a@ssociating it with the Fed- 
eralists. One must take his choice between 
treating the parties of this second period 
of our party history (1825-1845) as new 
political organizations, or else treating the 
Whigs as the ripened product of Jefferson 
Republicanism. Unless the line of devel- 
opment is to be a sharp angle, it must be 
from neither Jefferson to Jackson nor Ham- 
ilton to Clay, but from Jefferson to Clay. 

Some references: Woodburn’s Political 
Parties, pp. 1-50; Ford’s Rise and Growth 
of American Politics, Chaps. x-xv; Peck’s 
Jacksonian Epoch; Schurz’s Clay, Chaps. 
xii-xiii; Stanwood’s History of the Presi- 
dency; or Presidential Elections; Ostro- 
gorski, Democracy and the Organization of 
Parties, II: 1-111; Bryce’s American Com- 
monwealth, II: 1-106. 


The Roman Revolution, 133 to 27 B.C. 


BY DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, PH.D., BARRINGER HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARE, N. J. 


The Importance of the Period. 

For the purpose of secondary teaching, 
the Revolution, which opens with the ad- 
vent of the Gracchi and closes with the 
establishment of the empire, may be re- 
garded as the real heart and kernel of Ro- 
man history. It bears the same relation to 
the history of Rome as the Age of Pericles 
to the history of Greece. It is the true 
climax which the teacher should approach 
with all the care and preparation neces- 
sary for its proper appreciation at the 
hands of the students. From it radiate all 
the influences which shape the succeeding 
centuries, until a new civilization replaces 
the old. Unlike the Age of Pericles this 
period cannot be regarded as essentially 
one of achievement, except in so far as 
Augustus remolded the crumbling frag- 
ments of the Republic “in such a manner 
that the state, which seemed ready to fall 
to pieces, might prolong its existence for 
another five hundred years.” One age of 
achievement had just passed; Augustus 
himself stood on the threshold of the other. 
Already, by 133 B. C., Rome had practically 
established her dominion over the known 
world; it remained for her to make an even 
greater contribution to the progress of man- 
kind in her system of law and jurispru- 
dence. This was the net result of the lab- 
ors of those men who followed Augustus, 
whose work at best was mainly a commen- 
tary on that done by their great predeces- 
sor. This point of view may not be that 
of the German historian; it is, however, the 
most satisfactory standpoint from which to 
present the subject to secondary students. 

With the exception of the Punic wars the 
earlier chapters of Roman history fail to 
arouse much interest or enthusiasm. Un- 
like Greek history, there is the feeling that 


the Romans are a long time in getting 
fairly started. The student does not ex- 
perience from the beginning of his study 
that sense of familiarity with the men of 
ancient Rome which marks his relations 
with Sparta or Athens. Oman writes, 
“From the end of the Second Punic War, 
down to the time of the Gracchi, Roman 
history is very monotonous and uninterest- 
ing to the reader. It is little more than 
the record of the haphazard building up of 
an empire. . . . The wars are uninterest- 
ing because they are waged by men who 
are little more than names to us; the 
commander, be he a Flamininus or a Mum- 
mius, disappears from the historical stage 
when his consulship is over, and is lost to 
view once more in the ranks of an imper- 
sonal senate.”* Oman’s indictment might 
be extended to include a considerable por- 
tion of the history which lies back of the 


date which he has selected; for, with the 


exception of Hannibal, there is very little 
of the biographical in the story of conquest 
which makes a strong appeal to young stu- 
dents. The constitutional development of 
the earlier period may be important, but it 
is hardly to be expected that it will arouse 
any great amount of enthusiasm, especially 
where there are no records of the men asso- 
ciated with these changes to lend interest to 
their measures. It must be admitted that 
history for secondary students ceases to 
have any real meaning or significance the 
moment it is divorced from living, breath- 
ing personalities. That is just what makes 
these early chapters of Roman history so 
difficult of presentation to beginning classes. 

By concentrating our efforts on the period 
of revolution better results will be obtained 
than by attempting to spread the instruc- 


* Oman, Seven Roman Statesmen, p. 2. 
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tion over a wider area. Little need be 
omitted which will be of real interest or of 
permanent value if this method of treat- 
ment be adopted. Aside from the opportun- 
ity which is afforded of presenting Roman 
life in some detail, there are few lessons to 
be learned from these five centuries of em- 
pire which are essentially different from 
those taught by an intensive study of the 


‘period of revolution. Many of the reasons 


for the decline of the Republic during this 
century might be applied with equal force 
to those periods which mark the decline of 
the Empire, as for example in the third 
century of the Christian era. There was 
this great difference. The rise of Christian- 
ity supplied that element of moral regener- 
ation which was entirely lacking in the per- 
iod from 133 to 27 B. C. In spite of all 
that Augustus had done, he had failed ut- 
terly to check the moral decay that was 
eating its way into the very heart of Ro- 
man society. One-fourth of the time usual- 
ly given to Roman history may with profit 
be devoted to this pregnant century. 


The Causes of the Revolution. 


A careful analysis of the causes under- 
lying the great changes which mark the per- 
iod will not only serve as a fitting intro- 
duction to the men of the time, but by keep- 
ing these .constantly before the class will 
enable the teacher to preserve throughout a 
sense of unity and continuity. It is cus- 
tomary to conceive of each of these men as 
bringing a little nearer the time when one- 
man domination was to replace the cumber- 
some system known as the Republic. This 
idea should be kept well in the foreground. 
At the same time the class should not be 
allowed to divorce themselves altogether— 
as they are prone to do—from the condi- 
tions which mark the inauguration of the 
century as they take up one by one the 
careers of the men of the time—careers, 
which were either profoundly modified by 
these same conditions, or were spent in a 
vain struggle to correct them. 


Four causes may be recognized as respon- 
sible for the general character of the per- 
iod. The conditions which prevailed in 133 
B. C. were either the result of (1) the 
Eastern conquests, or (2) the “ haphazard 
building up” of a great empire, or (3) the 
form of government, or (4) the new classes 
into which the people were divided. In the 
first place there were certain well-defined 
changes which followed their closer contact 
with the civilized East, modifying profound- 
ly the morals and standards of living pecul- 
iar to the Rome of the earlier period. Again, 
the creation of this vast empire made neces- 
sary an entire readjustment of the govern- 
mental machinery to meet the new needs. 
Such a readjustment had thus far been 
postponed with the result that Rome had 
neglected altogether assuming those respon- 
sibilities which follow in the wake of ex- 
tensive conquests. Even the form of gov- 
ernment which had been devised—primarily 


for the city of Rome and parts of Italy— 
was so defective in the adjustment of its 
parts as to be productive of no end of 
trouble for the governing authorities and 
the governed. Finally, a new classification 
of the people had gradually replaced the 
older distinction of plebeian and patrician. 
which in its very nature was likely to fo- 
ment strife and discord. At least one reci- 
tation should be devoted to the discussion 
of each of these causes. In assigning them 
to the class it might be well to state them 
clearly in question form so that they may 
be thoroughly understood, particularly those 
which have to do with the responsibilities 
of empire and the form of government. 
“What were some of the responsibilites of 
empire which Rome had failed to assume as 
she conquered one after the other these 
great states and nations?” “ What defects 
were already apparent in the government 
which she had devised for the city of Rome, 
and how were they likely to occasion tur- 
moil and confusion?” 


The Roman World in 133 B.C. 


After these causes have been presented 
singly the following analysis will serve as 
a means of fixing them in mind and at the 
same time prepare the way for an under- 
standing of the peculiar problems which the 
public men of the century, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, had a part in solving: 


I, Rome. 


1. Effects of Eastern conquests. 
a. Moral decline. 
b. Growth of luxury. 

. Party divisions. 

. Weakness of assemblies. 

. Growth of the unemployed. 

. Power of the Senate. 


of 


Il. ITaty. 


1. Lack of suffrage. 
2. Unequal distribution of land. 
3. Depopulation. 


III, Provinces. 
1. Heavy taxation. 
a. Money. 
b. Grain. 
2. Lack of protection. 
3. Lack of representation. 


References, 


Oman’s “Seven Roman Statesmen” will be 
found to be one of the most suggestive and 
helpful books covering the period. For 
the changes which accompanied the 
Eastern conquests Seignobos’ “ History 
of the Roman People” (Chapters XI 
and XII) and his “ History of Ancient 
Civilization” (Chapters XXII and pages 
274-278) will be found useful. Excellent 
summaries of the conditions which pre- 
vailed in the Roman world may also be 
found in Cunningham‘s “ Western Civiliza- 
tion,” Vol. I, Chapter II on the Roman Re- 
public, and in Ferrero’s “ Greatness and De- 
cline of Rome,” Vol. I, Chapter II. 


Book JReviews 


Bogart’s Economic History of the 
United States 
REVIEWED BY H. W. EDWARDS, OAKLAND HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

The importance of the economic factors 
in history is obtaining increased recogni- 
tion in these days. This is particularly 
true of American History. Until within re- 
cent years, the histories of the United 
States treated fully of the political, relig- 
ious, and social aspects of the subject, but 
neglected the economic side. The result is 
that, in our High Schools at least, many 
teachers of American History have failed to 
appreciate the economic forces that have 
operated in our development, and conse- 
quently have not brought out these forces 
in their teaching. This is the more unfor- 
tunate, because, with so many problems of 
an economic nature pressing for solution, 
economic insight should be an indispensable 
part of the equipment of the young citi- 
zen. 

From the standpoint, therefore, of under- 
standing our past development and solving 
our present problems the facts of economic 
history should be familiar tu every teacher 
of Economics and of American History. An 
exceedingly useful work fer this purpose is 
Bogart’s Economic History of the United 
States (Longmans, Green & Co.). This is 
a well-written book comprising 470 pages 
of text, with 95 carefully chosen illustra- 
tions, and 26 useful maps and statistical 
taoles. The author has assembled many 
facts from varied and remote sources, some 
of which are quite inaccessible to most high 
school teachers. The treatment is every- 
where clear, and is a skilful combination of 
the narrative and topical methods. 

The author says in his preface, “ Begin- 
ning with the explorations and settlements 
that led to the colonization of the continent, 
there is traced the growth of industry, 
agriculture, commerce, transportation, 
population, and labor, from the simple, iso- 
lated agricultural communities of the col- 
onies to the complex industrial and com- 
mercial society of to-day. In each period 
the important events are emphasized, and 
the attempt is made to bring out clearly 
their causal relations.” These sentences in- 
dicate the content of the book. The pre- 
eminence of economic motives in coloniza- 
tion is demonstrated. There is a good dis- 
cussion of Mercantilism, as the economic 
theory underlying England’s colonial policy. 
The Navigation Acts, that béte noir of high 
school pupils, are more lucidly explained 
than in any other work known to the 
present reviewer. Noteworthy also are the 
accounts of “Economie Aspects of Slav- 
ery,” “Industrial Combinations,” and 
“Labor and Labor Organizations.” Present 
questions are discussed in the light of eco- 
nomic history. 

Each chapter is followed by references 
and “Suggested Topics and Questions.” 
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The latter are practical, and well calculated 
to stimulate investigation and thought. As 
a whole, the book is well adapted to upper 
grades of high schools, as well as to college 
classes. In Economics courses, it will prove 
an excellent companion to the text-book in 
economic theory. For classes in American 
History, it will supply necessary facts that 
are usually omitted by the manuals. Sev- 
eral copies should be in every high school 
library. 

{“ Economic History of the United 
States.” By E. L. Bogart. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1907. Pp. xv, 522. Price, 
$1.75.) 


New Political Science Texts 
REVIEWED BY EDGAR DAWSON. 


The teacher of political science has offered 
him this year a choice between two good 
handbooks, each called “ Introduction to Po- 
litical Science,” and there is enough differ- 
ence between the books, for it to be easy 
for him to select the one best suited to 
the work he is doing. One, by Professor 
Garner, of the University of Illinois, known 
as the author of a study of reconstruction 
in Mississippi, is distinctly meant for ad- 
vanced classes—-for students who expect to 
specialize somewhat in the subject, possibly 
one might say for university students. The 
other, by Professor Gettell, of Trinity Col- 
lege, in Connecticut, seems to have in view 
college classes where students carry a pro- 
gram of about fifteen hours a week, and 
therefore can devote to political science 
about one-fifth of their time. Whether 
such students should take up the pursuit 
of a subject quite so entirely abstract and 
indefinite as political science is doubtless a 
debatable question, but assuming that the 
work is useful, Professor Gettell’s book 
seems admirably adapted to their purpose. 

Professor Garner sets the pace for his 
book by heading most of his chapters with 
a formidable list of references in which 
French and German names abound—without 
an actual count, I should say predominate. 
His footnotes also refer to European au- 
thors in large measure, but the notes 
themselves are almost always in English. 
While both in the footnotes and at the 
chapter heads enough references to English 
sources are given to satisfy the student 
not acquainted with the foreign tongues, 
the book is evidently intended for those 
who do. Moreover the method of treatment 
leaves the student free to form his own 
judgments, the author addressing himself 
to the presentation of as many aspects of 
his subject as he can. It is verily an in- 
troduction. Professor Gettell gives at the 
beginning of his book two lists of refer- 
ences, one to books with about two hun- 
dred and fifty titles, and the other to 
periodicals with about thirty titles. Both 
lists, excepting two titles, refer to English 
sources only; some of the books, however, 
being translations. At the head of each 
chapter is a very satisfactory list of refer- 


ences by page or chapter to further discus- 
sion of the chapter topic. The author adds 
footnotes very sparingly. On the whole, 
his treatment is more didactic than is that 
of Professor Garner. 

The books, of course, cover very much the 
same ground. Both deal with the nature. 
elements, origin, forms and theory of the 
State; the forms of government; sover- 
eignty; the functions and sphere of the 
State; citizenship and nationality; consti- 
tutions written and unwritten, State and 
national. distribution of powers as a theory, 
and in particular the departments of the 
legislature, judiciary, and executive; the 
electorate. In addition, Professor Gettell 
adds separate chapters on the physical and 
human basis of the State; international and 
municipal law; political parties; local and 
colonial government. In fact, so far as a 
distinction in this respect can be drawn 
between the two books, Professor Gettell 
seems to lean a little more toward the art 
of government than does Professor Garner, 
who adds to the title page of his book the 
explanation, “A treatise on the origin, na- 
ture, functions and organization of the 
State,” and who seems disposed to limit 
his discussion very carefully to the ab- 
stract science. 

Both authors struggle manfully through 
the jungle of confused definition and classi- 
fication which is characteristic of this field 
at present. It is to be regretted that some 
mature specialist who thinks clearly and 
strongly does not take hold of this whole 
subject and mark out the field and define 
the terms with some degree of logical pre- 
cision. For example, can a concept be 
formed that corresponds to the expression 
“historical political science” if the three 
words be used with precision? One under- 


stands, of course, what is meant by the | 


history of political science, or historical 
study as a basis for scientific induction in 
politics, or the evolution of political theory; 
but does the expression “ historical political 
science” really mean anything? This is 
not meant as a criticism of either of these 
excellent books, but merely as a lamenta- 
tion over the progress of the study of the 
subject. 

{Introduction to Political Science.” By 
James Wilford Garner, Ph.D. American 
Book Company, 1910. Pp. 616.] 

(“Introduction to Political Science.” By 
Raymond Garfield Gettell, M.A. Ginn & 
Company, 1910. Pp. xx-421.] 


A FORTHCOMING CIVICS. 

Early in 1911 Houghton Mifflin Company 
will publish a text-book in civics for sec- 
ondary schools by William B. Guitteau, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of the Toledo (Ohio) 
Public Schools and, recently, Principal of 
the Central High School, Toledo. This 
text-book will give a most satisfactory 
presentation of the main facts concerning 
our government, with which every high- 
school student should be made familiar. 
The book will first take up the elements of 


government, then give a practical and in- 
teresting treatment of local government, 
followed by a discussion of the functions 
of the State, and the national government. 

Dr. Guitteau is one of the brilliant and 
scholarly young men who are devoting 
themselves to educational leadership. He 
was unanimously elected Superintendent of 
the Toledo Schools at the age of thirty- 
two. Dr. Guitteau has won an enviable 
reputation as a teacher and school execu- 
tive. His forthcoming volume promises to 
be a remarkably teachable exposition of 
the important subject of civics. 


The Community 
and The Citizen 


By ARTHUR WILLIAM DUNN 


The Community and the Citizen 
means the reformation of our sub- 
ject-matter and method in the 
teaching of Civics. It adds three 
or four notions to the work that 


must endure, 
HENRY 
Professor of Elementary Education 
Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, N. Y. 


(This book departs from the tradi- 
tional method of presenting civics. 
It was written in the belief that it 
is more important to arouse interest 
in the social order of the community, 
than to emphasize minor details re- 
garding the routine duties of officials. 


qt presents the elemental ideas re- 
garding the relations between the 
citizen and the community, and the 
services performed for the citizen by 
the government. It awakens within 
the pupil a consciousness that he is a 
part of a social unit. It develops his 
powers of observation and inspires 
him with a proper sense of his re- 
sponsibility as a member of society. 


(it also gives all the facts concern- 
ing the local, state and national gov- 
ernments that are essential to in- 
telligent citizenship. It arouses in- 
terest in local history and institu- 
tions, and produces effects that last 
far beyond the period of school life. 


Cloth. 276 pages. Price, 75 cents 
With many Illustrations. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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- Reports from the Historical Field 


WALTER H. CUSHING, EDITOR. 


NOTES. 


Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard 
University, has been chosen chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Nationa! 
Municipal League in succession to Mr. 
Horace E. Deming, of New York. 


The Frontispiece of this month is a re- 
duced facsimile of the last lines from the 
Book of Revelation of the 42-line Latin 
Bible, printed by Gutenberg at Mainz, be- 
tween 1450 and 1455, probably the first 
book ever printed from movable type. 
This work is now in process of reproduc- 
tion ‘in facsimile form by H. Welter, of 
Paris. 


Credit for the article upon the relations 
of Luther and Henry VIII in the English 
Historical Review, mentioned in the last 
number of THe History Teacner’s Maca- 
ZINE, should have been given to Professor 
Preserved Smith, of Amherst College. 


The spring meeting of the North Cen- 
tral History Teachers’ Association will be 
held in May at Evanston, IIl., in joint ses- 
sion with the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion. 


The next meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the American Historical Associa- 
tion will be held at Berkeley, Cal., on March 

’ 31 and April 1, 1911. 


“ American Conservation” is the title of 
a new illustrated monthly magazine di- 
rected by Gifford Pinchot, President of the 
National Conservation Association. The 
first number contains an article upon 
Alaska, one upon the North American In- 
dian, and accounts of the work of the 
national government in improving the con- 
ditions of labor in mines. 

SEATTLE (WASHINGTON) CONFER- 

ENCE. 

The city teachers meet five times during 
the year for an all-day session. Addresses 
by men and women in educational work in 
their city, or from our own state institu- 
tions, are usually on general topics such 
as would apply to all departments. But a 
_ part of the day is given over to problems 
of method and organization, each high- 
school department and various grades meet- 
ing independently. Late meetings of the 
history department have discussed such 
topics as suggested changes in the history 
eourse, text-books, outside reading, and 
similar topics. Occasionally there is pre- 
sented an original method of solving some 
teacher’s problem. This year Professor 
Oliver H. Richardson, of the University of 
Washington, lectures once a week to the his- 
tory teachers from the five high schools of 
the state. This course is greatly appre- 
ciated by all. 


ECONOMICS. 


From the programs, past and future, of 
the two eastern associations it appears that 
Economics and the industrial phases of his- 
tory are to receive greater attention than 
before. To ascertain to what extent these 
subjects are being taught at present in the 
high schools of New England a brief in- 


_quiry has been made of members of the 


Association. 

The returns are not complete for all New 
England nor even for the Association; but 
complete figures will doubtless diminish the 
proportion of schools offering separate 
courses in Economics or Industrial History. 
One-third of the schools reporting, state 
that something is being done, but in sev- 
eral cases it is little more than stressing, 
in a course in history, the economic or in- 
dustrial phases. Outside of a few schools 
in Boston, and new commercial and techni- 
eal high schools, as in Springfield and New- 
ton, few schools have definitely organized 
courses in either subject. 

To paraphase an amendment to the 
United States Constitution “the enumera- 
tion in this report of certain schools shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage oth- 
ers;” helpful suggestions may be obtained 
from a study of the work at the Boston 
High School of Commerce, tlie High School 
of Practical Arts, the Dorchester High 
School, the English High School, Boston; 
the Springfield Technical High School, 
especially for industrial history; Wheaton 
Seminary, Newton, Mass., Concord, N. H. 
High School; Stamford, Conn. High School. 


_In several cases the history of commerce is 


given instead of industrial history. Many 
schools use no regular text; but Ely and 
Wicker’s, and Bullock’s Economics, Day’s 
History of Commerce, Bogart’s Eco- 
nomic History of the United States, Chey- 
ney’s Industrial and Social distory of 
England, and Coman’s Industrial History of 
the United States are most generally used. 


Whether we define the aim of education 
as “good citizenship,” or “ preparation for 
complete living,’ or “capacity to under- 
stand and react upon the problems and re- 
sources of modern civilization,” or “ service- 
ableness and happiness,” a knowledge of 
modern economic conditions and principles 
seems essential; for example, money, inter- 
national trade and tariffs, commercial or- 
ganization, corporations and labor unions, 
Socialism, banking and insurance. 

On the side of industrial and commer- 
cial history there is a question whether the 
political history should be largely replaced 
by the industrial and confined to a few 
months; or whether it should cover as 
formerly the full year, the teacher stressing 
the economic topics; for example, should 
the old general history course be restored 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Twentieth Summer Session—July 6-August 16 


As a part of the instruction in the Sum- 
mer Session, courses for teachers are 
offered in Ancient, Medieval, English, and 
American History; in Civics, and Eco- 
nomics. Cornell offers a rare combination 
of a great library with a country most 
attractive for out-of-door life. 


For full announcement, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Ithaca, N. Y. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 


wi not secure copies of questions in His- 
tory asked during last five years in eigh- 
teen of the leading colleges and universities? 
As review tests covering the entire field, they 
are invaluable. Such a compilation can be 
secured by addressing 


ALLEN HARMON CARPENTER 
Head Master, College School 
KENILWORTH, ILL. 

Four pamphlets: Grecian, Roman, English, 
American, 40 cents each. Sample copy, half 


price. Liberal discount for class use, with desk 
copy free. 


A Source History of 
the United States 


By CALDWELL AND PERSINGER. Full cloth. 500 
pages. Price, $1.25. By Howard Walter Caldwell, 
Professor of American History, University of Nebraska, 
and Clark Edmund Persinger, Associate Professor of 
American History, University of Nebraska. 

Containing Introduction and Table of Contents. The 
material is divided into four chapters, as follows: 


Chap. |. The Making of Colonial America, 1492-1763 
Chap. Il. The Revolution and Independence, 1763-1786 
Chap.II!. The Making of a Democratic Nation, 1786-1841 
Chap.IV. Slavery and The Sectiona! Struggle, 1841-1877 

Complete single copies for reference or for libraries 
will be forwarded by express paid on receipt of the 
stated price of $1.25. 

Correspondence in reference to introductory supplies 
is respectfully solicited and will have our prompt at- 
tention. A fall descriptive list of Source History books 
and leaflets forwarded on application. 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


to the first or second vear, having one or 
more years free for a purely industrial or 
commercial history, or should we keep to 
the old order of courses and lay greater 
stress all along on the industrial aspects? 

What shall be the aim and scope of in- 
struction in history in a purely trade or 
vocational school where the course is lim- 
ited to one or two years? 

How shall the course in history be re- 
organized to meet the demand that the 
first two years of the High School shall be 
a course complete in itself, as the Massa- 
chusetts Commission of Education suggests, 
and not merely part, an incomplete frag- 
ment, of a four-years’ course? 

These are some of the questions which 
will call for solution and it is encouraging 
to find that so many teachers are already 
working towards that end. 
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LIST OF BOOKS UPON HISTORY AND 
GOVERNMENT PUBLISHED IN THE 
UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1- 
JANUARY 28, 1911. 


Listed by Cartes A. CouLoms, Pu.D. 


American History. 

Benjamin, Gilbert G. The Germans in 
Texas. New York: Stechert. 155 pp. 
$1.50. 

Bergin, Rev. Alfred. Swedish Settlements 
in Central Kansas. Topeka, Kan.: State 
Hist. Soc., Kansas. 28 pp. Gratis. 

Croscup, George E. History Made Visible: 
A Synchronic Chart of U. 8S. History. 
New York: Windsor Pub. Co., 65 Worth 
St. 94 pp. $2.00. 

Dixon, F. H. Traffic History of the Mis- 
sissippi River System. Washington, D. 
C.: Governmenc Printing Office. 70 pp. 

Essays in American History. Dedicated to 
Frederick J. Turner. New York: Holt. 
293 pp. $1.50, net. 

Fox, Simeon M. Early History of the Sev- 
enth Kansas Cavalry. Topeka, Kan.: 
State Historical Society, Kansas. 16 
pp. Gratis. 

Gambrill, J. Montgomery. Leading Events 
of Maryland History. Boston: Ginn. 
374 pp. 90 cents. 

Litchfield, Henry W. Ancient Landmarks 
of Pembroke [Mass.]. Pembroke, Mass.: 
Geo. E. Lewis. 188 pp. $2.00. 

Loyd, Wm. H. Early Courts of Pennsyl- 
vania. U. of Pennsylvania Law School 
Series. Boston: Boston Book Co. 287 
pp. $3.50. 

Martin, Geo. W. Boundary Lines of Kan- 
sas. Topeka, Kans.: State Historical 
Society, Kansas. 28 pp. Gratis. 

Nason, George W. History and Roster of 
the Massachusetts Regiment who re- 
sponded to the first call of President Lin- 
coln, with biographical sketches. Bos- 
ton: Smith & McCance. 413 pp. $3.00, 
net. 

Moore, E. E. A Century of Indiana. New 
York: American Book Co. 340 pp. 75 
cents. 

Moorehead, Warren King. The Stone Age 
in North America. In 2 vols. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. 457, 417 pp. $5.00 
net. 

Riddle, William. . Memories of Old 
Lancaster-town and Shire  [Pennsyl- 
vania]. Lancaster, Pa.: W. Riddle. 
334 pp. $2.00. 

United States, Supt. of Documents. Amer- 
ican History: U. S. Public Documents re- 
lating to Political, Military and Bio- 
graphical History, Diplomatic Relations, 
ete., for sale by the Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 117 pp. Gratis. 

Whitsitt, William H., D. D. Genealogy of 
Jefferson Davis. Wasumngton, D. C.: 
Neale. 65 pp. $1.00. . 


Ancient History. 


Tappan, Eva M. The Story of the Roman 
People; An Elementary History of Rome. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin. 251 pp. 65 
cents. 

Fairbanks, Arthur. A Handbook of Greek 
Religion. New York: American Book 
Co. 384 pp. $1.50. 

English History. 

Burke, Sir Bernard, and Ashworth, P. A. 
Genealogical and Heraldic History of the 
Peerage and Baronetage, etc. New York: 
Putnam. 188 and 2,636 pp. $12.00. 

Ditchfierd, Rev. P. Hampson. Vanished 
England. New York: Dutton. 404 pp. 
$4.00 net. 

Donne, John. Letters to Several Persons of 
Honour. Edited by Charles E. Merrill, 
Jr. New York: Sturgis & Walton. 317 
pp. $5.00 net. 

Stirling, A. M. W. Annals of a Yorkshire 


House, from the Papers of a Macaroni 
and His Kindred. In 2 vols. [17th, 18th 
and early 19th centuries.) New York: 
John .ane. 361, 365 pp. $10.00 net. 


European History. 


Currey, E. Hamilton, The Sea Wolves of 
the Mediterranean, the Grand Period of 
the Moslem Corsairs. New York: Dut- 
ton. 400 pp. $3.50 net. 

Duclos, Charles Pinot. (1704-1772.) Secret 
Memories of the Regency. (France, 1715- 
- 1723.) Translated by E. Jules Meras. 
Author was historiographer of France. 
New York: Sturgis & Walton. 343 pp. 
$1.50. 

Guerber, Heléne Adeline. The Sto of 
Modern France [From 1715.] New York: 
American Book Company. 350 pp. 65 
cents. 

Soulavie, Jean Louis. Madame de Pompa- 
dour. Translated by E. Jules Meras. 
New York: Sturgis & Walton. 281 pp. 
$1.50 net. 


Miscellaneous. 


Allen, J. W. The Place of History in Edu- 
cation. New York: Appleton. 258 pp. 
$1.50. 

Columbia University Library. List of Doc- 
tor’s Dissertations, 1872-1910. Columbia 
University. 51 pp. Gratis. 

Du Bois, Patterson. The Great Japanese 
Embassy of 1860. Philadelphia: Am. 
Phil. Soc. 243-266 pp. $1.50. 

Fishburg, Maurice. e Jews, A Study of 
Race and Environment. New York: 
Scribner. 578 pp. $1.50. 

Hoyt, C. Oliver. Studies in the History of 
Modern Education. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 233 pp. $1.50. 

Lee-Warner, Sir William. The Native 
States of India. Second edition of The 
Protected Princes of India. New York: 
Maemillan. 425 pp. $3.25. 

Marchant, James R. V. Commercial His- 
tory; A... Treatise for... Advanced 
Classes. New York. Putnam. 272 pp. 
$1.00. 

Biography. 

Lloyd, J. A. T. Two Russian Reformers, 
Turgenev and Tolstoy. New York: 
John Lane. 335 pp. $3.50 net. 

Yorka, Brantley. The Autobiography of 
Brantley Yorka. Durham, N. C._ Trin- 
ity College Historical Society. John 
Lowson Monographs. 138 pp. $1.00. 

Government and Politics. 

Angell, Norman. The Great Illusion; A 
Study of the Relation of Military Power 
in Nations to Their Social and Economic 
Advantage. New York: Putnam. 315 

. $1.50 net. 

Bebel, Ferdinand. Woman and Socialism. 
Translated from the 50th edition, by 
Meta L. Stern. New York: Socialist 
Literature Co., 15 Spruce St. 512 pp. 
$1.50. 

Bolles, Albert S. National Bank Act and 
Its Judicial Meaning. 4th edition. Phila- 
delphia: Geo. T. Bisel Co. $5.00. 

Brown, Herbert D. Civil Service Retire- 
ment in New South Wales. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 
49 pp. 

Gugot, Yoes. Economic Prejudices. Trans- 
lated by Frederick Rothwell. New York: 
Seribner. 166 pp. $1.00. 

Hewitt, W. C. Civil Government of the 
United States and Wisconsin. Boston: 
Ed. Publishing Co. 183 pp. 50 cents. 

Loveland, Frederick O. Appellate Jurisdic- 
tion of Kederal Courts.. Cincinnati: W. 
H. Anderson Co. $6.50. 

Walker, Albert H. History of the Sherman 
Law of the U. S. New York. A. H. 
on” Park Row Building. 320 pp. 
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LONGMANS’ 


Historical Wall Pictures 


IN COLORS 


Twelve colored pictures from 
original paintings of epoch-making 
events in British History. 

The details were obtained from 
the most authentic sources, each 
picture thereby correctly depicting 
its period. 

Each picture is 24 inches by 18 
inches, printed on plate paper 30 
inches by 25 inches. Price: Com- 
plete set, twelve pictures in a port- 
folio, $10.50 net, carriage prepaid. 
The pictures separately, 80 cents 
each net; by mail 90 cents each. 


LONGMANS’ 
Historical Illustrations 


IN BLACK AND WHITE 


The architecture, costumes, 
amusements and occupations of the 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries of 
British History are shown in great 
detail in these sets of plates. The 
sketches are made from authentic 
sources. Twelve plates, each 12 
inches by 94 inches, are arranged 
in sets in six portfolios. 

Price, 90 cents net, each portfolio. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


Hart’s Epoch Maps 


ILLUSTRATING AMERICAN HISTORY 


A volume containing 15 colored 
maps showing graphically the im- 
portant periods of American His- 
tory and designed for class use in 
high school and college. The new 
edition (fourth) has been corrected 
in the light of the most authentic 
knowledge of American historical 
geography. Size of volume, 9}x 7}. 
Price, 60 cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
449 Fourth Avenue : NEW YORK 
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Bibliography of lilistory amd Civics 


Edited by a Committee of the North Central History Teachers’ Association Composed of Wayland J. 


Chase, The University of 


Wisconsin, Chairman; Karl F. Geiser, Oberlin College; Laurence M. Larson, The University of Illinois; Clarence Perkins, Ohio 
State University. Assisted by Victoria A. Adams, Calumet High School, Chicago; Carl E. Pray, State Normal School, Milwaukee; 


William L. Westermann, The University of Wisconsin. 


Jewett, Sopniz. God’s Troubadour, The Story of Saint Francis 
of Assisi. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Pp. 185. 
$1.25. 

This is a charming account of the life and work of Saint Francis, 
which can hardly fail to inspire the reader and fill him with 
admiration for the wonderful beauty of character displayed by this 
most lovable of the medieval saints. The book is written in a 
simple, attractive style which will please young students as well 
as adults. Perhaps a super-critical reader might question the 
probability of one or two incidents, but most will not object to 
them. The illustrations are numerous and attractive, taken largely 
from photographs of Assisi and the vicinity and from paintings by 
early Italian artists. One cannot understand the tremendous 
influence of the mendicant orders in the later Middle Ages with- 
out knowing the life and character of “ Brother Francis,’ for what 
gave the Franciscans their “ enduring hold on the affections of the 
world was the spirit the founder infused . in his brethren.” 
As Lea says in his “ History of the Inquisition” (1, 260), “no 
human creature since Christ has more fully incarnated the ideal 
of Christianity than Francis” by the “ Christian love and humil- 
ity with which he devoted himself to the wretched and neglected 
—the outcasts for whom, in that rude time, there were few indeed 
to care.” This book will be very useful to students and teachers 
of European history. Clarence Perkins. 


ExtxioTT, Epwarp G. The Biographical Story of the Constitution. 
New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. xi, 400. $2.00. 

Professor Elliott, of Princeton University, here presents a study 
of the growth of the American Union through the processes of 
interpretation and adaptation of the constitution by those to whom 
official responsibility and political leadership committed this task. 
After an introductory chapter, entitied, “The ‘Fathers’: Incep- 
tion through Compromise,” there follow eleven chapters of from 
twenty to twenty-five pages each, styled after this fashion: 
“ Alexander Hamilton: Growth through Administrative Organiza- 
tion.” “James Wilson: Growth through Speculative Forecast.” 
“Thomas Jefferson: Growth through Acquiescence.” “James Madi- 
son: Growth through Formulation.” “John Marshall: Growth 
through Legal Interpretation.” “Andrew J-ckson: Growth 
through Democratization.” “Daniel Webster: Growth through 
Rising National Sentiment.” “John C. Calhoun: Retardation 
through Sectional Influence.” “ Abraham Lincoln: Growth through 
Civil War,” “ Thaaueus Stevens: Growth through Reconstruction.” 
Theodore Roosevelt: Growth through Expansion.” These titles 
give the impression of artificiality and an excess of emphasis on 
the categorical, but nowhere else in the book does this suggestion 
of undue formalism appear. Probably it is judged that this 
method makes for serviceableness among college students for 
whom as a text-book the volume seems primarily designed. Its 
usefulness in this direction is increased by its appendix of one 
hundred pages containing the “ documents illustrative of the prin- 
cipal points around which the conflict of opinion has been hottest.” 
Other aids are biographical outlines preceding each chapter and a 
brief bibliography for each. The author’s estimates of men and 
measures are the accepted ones and his presentation is concise, 
elear and interesting. 

Wayland J. Chase. 


Forp, WorTHINGTON CHAUNcEY. George Washington. The Beacon 
Biographies. Boston, Small, Maynard & Co. Pp. xvii, 169. 
50 cents. 

Swirt, Linpsay. Benjamin Franklin. The Beacon Biographies, Bos- 
ton, Small, Maynard & Co. Pp. xxvii, 154. 50 cents. 

- The excellent Bibliography of History by Andrews, Gambrill and 

Tall, ‘noted.in the December number of Tue History TEACHER'S 

Maaeazine, includes no mention of any biographies of the Beacon 

series. This must have been due to oversight rather than to in- 


tent, for some of these are widely recognized as of value for high- 
Trent’s Lee, Wister’s Grant and Barnes’ Farragut 


school pupils. 


are such. Of the two titles reported above, Ford’s Washington is 
excellently adapted for supplementary reading in the high school. 
The narrative is accurate, easily understood and interesting, and, 
despite the brevity of treatment necessary to a 16 mo. volume, 
a clear impression of both the career and the man is given. Swift’s 
Franklin is less of a biography than it is a critical and philosophi- 
eal study, and, therefore, is not so useful for high-school pupils. 
In each volume the pages numbered with Roman numerals contain 
a considerably detailed chronological outline of the hero’s career, 
and following the biography there are a few pages devoted to a 
bibliography of the subject. Wayland J. Chase. 


Davis, W. S. The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome. 
York, The Macmillan Co. Pp. xi, 340. $2.00. 

In this book teachers of ancient history will find a great body 
of interesting information which is not readily accessible in any 
other work of popular character. The narrative portions of Mr. 
Davis’ new volume, based upon a wide reading of the literary and 
inscriptional sources, are entertainingly written and trustworthy. 
From the pages of chapter three, especially, teachers may enrich 
their knowledge of the commercial life of the Roman Empire and 
find material well adapted for topical reports by their students. 
The subheadings of the chapter, such as “ Money and Banking,” 
“Sea Traffic and Foreign Commerce,” “Roman Roads and Land 
Travel,” “Internal Commerce and Industry,” indicate the nature 
of the subjects handled. 

The impression which the entire work leaves is an unfortunate 
one, because the massing of a great amount of information upon 
the earning and spending of money in the Roman Empire neces- 
sarily emphasizes too much the materialistic side of the Greco- 
toman world. The result is, therefore, a one-sided picture. The 
modern analogies made by the author are not always trustworthy. 
Although the book is decidedly stronger on the narrative than on 
the interpretative side, it will be found a useful addition to high 
school, college and university libraries. William L. Westermann. 


New 


Hate, E. E., Jr. William H. Seward. Philadelphia, George W. 
Jacobs & Co. Pp. 388. $1.25. 

This latest of the American Crisis Biographies is, by the au- 
thor’s declaration, a political biography. In consequence of this 
strong emphasis on Seward’s public life, the reader is not made 
well acquainted with the man, though he sees the statesman. Yet 
the statesman does not stand forth fully revealed, as there is 
not room in a single volume for a large statement of his national 
career, since about one half of the book is devoted to his part in 
state politics. Nevertheless, in thus sketching with some detail the 
political history of New York state in the days of the “ Albany 
Regency,” and Seward’s part in the overthrow of this combina- 
tion, a service has been performed for the general student. Here, 
between 1825 and 1850, the Anti-Masonic Party, the Whigs, the 
American Party, the “ Barn-Burners” and the Free Soil Party 
either had their origin or first assumed special significance. Con- 
sequently, it is a fruitful field of study for those who would know 
well the forces at work in the national politics of the period. 
Professor Hale has drawn his material for this portion of his book 
largely from original sources, both manuscript and official records 
and newspapers, the narrative is clear, the author’s position is un- 
partisan, and the volume a valuable contribution to this series of 
biographies. For the average high-school student a large part of 
the book is somewhat too special, but teachers will find here an 
illumination of an important period of our history. 


Wayland J. Chase. 


WARWICK, CHARLES F. Napoleon and the End of the French Revo- 
lution. Philadelphia, George W. Jacobs & Co. Pp. 481. $2.50, 
net. 

This book is a sequel to the previous works of the same author 
on Mirabeau, Danton and Robespierre, and has many of the faults 
of its predecessors. It is printed on very good paper, and con- 
tains many excellent illustrations from contemporary etchings and 
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engravings. The narrative is enlivened with numerous interesting 
anecdotes drawn from the memoirs of the period, but contains a 
number of inaccurate statements of fact. Military history is 
rather over-emphasized, and very often essentials are subordinated 
to non-essentials, thus adding interest at the expense of more 
solid qualities. Parts of the book may be used for high-school ret- 
erence reading, but the book is not so well suited for this pur- 
pose as others, and the teacher will find more satisfactory help 
in other biographies of Napoleon, such as that of Rose. 
Clarence Perkins. 


JANE, L. Cecun. From Metternich to Bismarck. A Text-Book of 
European History. 1815-1878. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press. Pp. 288. $1.10. 

This book is a very successful attempt to present in brief space 
the essential facts of the history of the chief Continental European 
states, from the Congress of Vienna through that of Berlin. The 
author has adopted the plan of treating the history of the West 
and the center of the Continent as a unit, not attempting wholly 
separate and special treatment for the great states throughout the 
period, and neglecting the internal history of the lesser states, and 
even Russia, except in so far as they led to events of international 
importance. The period from 1815 to 1848 he unifies under the 
Metternich System, the infractions of it, and its fall in the Revo- 
lutions of 1848. Next, these revolutions and their effects are de- 
scribed with brevity and clearness, and Napoleon III’s policies at 
home and abroad become the unifying force. From 1860 to 1878 
the narrative centers about the work of Bismarck, with a few nec- 
essary digressions. This method of organization is a decided suc- 
cess. The essential narrative facts are stated with marked 
clearness, and abundant interpretation is provided. The causes of 
great international events are very well brought out. 

For secondary school teachers it will be very valuable, and sev- 
eral chapters, especially in the latter half, will be useful for stu- 
dents’ reference reading. Clarence Perkins. 


Banos, Mary Rocers. Jeanne D’Arc, the Maid of France. Boston 
and New York, Houghton-Mifflin Company. Pp. 351. $1.25, net. 
This book is a clear and interesting narrative of the life of 
Jeanne d’Are, quite free from the rather partisan, argumentative 
tone and the psychological subtleties which have characterized 
some recent works on the same subject. The interest in Jeanne 
d’Are’s personality and career seems perennial, and, though this 
work does not seem to present any important facts not brought 
out in the several good biographies of the maid already available 
in English, it will doubtless find a place on many bookshelves. In 
secondary school work the book may be useful for special reports, 
but is too detailed, and deals with too restricted a field tor effec- 
tive use as assigned reference reading. Clarence Perkins. 


GueEus!, P. B. Gambetta, Life and Letters. 
tion by Violette M. Montagu. 
Pp. 365. $3.50, special, net. 

This is a translation of the work published in 1909 under the 
title “Gambetta par Gambetta,” and tells the interesting story of 
Gambetta’s life largely from his letters to his parents, with the 
addition of a few written to his friends, and brief bits of nar- 
rative to fill out some few gaps caused by the absence of letters. 
The book seems to be well edited, and the letters are certainly 
interesting and well worth reading. Unfortunately, while the let- 
ters of Gambetta’s student days and the nine years (1860-1869), 
during which the young advocate rose to prominence at Paris, are 
quite full; those from 1869 to 1882, when he was in the forefront 
of political life, are very scanty, covering only eighty-three pages. 
Thus the book is more valuable as illustrative of the career and 
personality of Gambetta than as a detailed account of the his- 
tory of France during those critical years. 

The sympathetic reader can hardly help admiring the young re- 
publican and feeling a touch of sadness after perusing the letters. 
“Gambetta’s life was one long struggle; in his youth it was the 
struggle against poverty—almost starvation—. . then, as he 
grew older, it was the struggle against increasing ill-health . . 
much aggravated by overwork and worry. If ever any man gave 
his all without counting the loss and without stint, that man 
was Gambetta,” to whom the Third French Republic owes its very 
existence. 

The book is of too special a character to be useful for secondary 
students’ reference reading, except possibly for a special report. 

Clarence Perkins. 


Authorized transla- 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. 


Macmillan Books 


City Government for Young People 


A Study of the American City adapted for School Use and for 
Home Reading for Children. By WILLARD, 
Secretary of the Municipal League, Los Angeles, California. 
12mo. Cloth. xiv+170 pages. 50 cents net. 


American Government 


By Roscoe Lewis Asuuiey, author of “‘The American 
Federal State,’ ‘‘American History,’ etc. 12mo. cloth, 
xxix-+-387 pages. $1.00 net. 


New York State Supplement 


Ashley’s Government 


By Epear W. Ames, M.A., Head of the Department of 
History, Troy High School, Troy, N. Y. 56 pages. Ready 
immediately. 


Elementary Principles of Economics 


Together with a Short Sketch of Economic History. By 
Ricuarp T. Exy, Pu.D., LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Wisconsin, and Grorce Ray 
Wicker, Pu D., Assistant Professor of Economics in Dartmouth 


College. 12mo. Cloth. xi-+388 pages. $1.00 net. 
The Macmillan Company “Nor 
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Books of Great Value to the History Teacher 


Given Free for New Subscriptions 
TO THE HISTORY TEACHER’S MAGAZINE 


The publishers of The History Teacher’s Magazine desire to increase their subscription list during the months 
of March, April and May, 1911. As inducements to those sending in new subscriptions during these three months 
they offer the works described below, all of which should be in practical daily use by American History Teachers. 

In all cases the full yearly subscription of One Dollar must accompany the order and an additional ten cents to 
cover the cost of packing and postage. Subscriptions must be sent directly to the publishers, not through agents. 

In remitting give the number attached to the books mentioned below, and state carefully whether the book is to 
be sent to the remitter or to the person in whose name the subscription is placed. 


TEN LARGE NUMBERS OF THE MAGAZINE AND ONE BOOK FOR ONE DOLLAR (plus ten cents for postage. ) 


1. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF SEVEN of the 
American Historical Association, upon the Teaching of 
History in Secondary Schools. pp. 267. 

This work gives a general discussion of the place and func- 
tion of history teaching in high schools. It contains sugges- 
tions for instructors in each of the four high school history 
subjects, advice concerning the conduct of history recitations, 
the use of maps, sources, and other aids; and accounts of his- 
tory teaching in European schools. 

Since its publication it has been deemed indispensable to 


. the live history teacher. 


2. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS AND 
LIBRARIES, prepared by C. M. Andrews, J. M. Gam- 
brill and L. L. Tall for the History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of the Middle States and Maryland. pp. 224. 

This is a work of remarkable value for the history teacher. 

It contains lists of works upon all periods of history, par- 

ticularly those upon American history. Its peculiar import- 

ance lies in the valuations which the editors place upon nearly 
every book listed. Nowhere else can the history teacher ob- 
tain such sane, modern judgments upon historical works. 

There is a complete list of books for supplementary read- 
ing in elementary schools. 


3. SYLLABUS IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND HISTORY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(Teachers Edition.) pp. 187. 

Prepared by a Committee of the New England History 
Teachers’ Association. It arranges the material for a fourth 
year high school course in Civil Government. Beginning with 
certain general principles of government, it analyzes the sub- 
ject matter of local, state, and national governments, It gives 
lists of books for supplementary reading, and lists of sug- 
gested illustrative documents, papers and materials. 


4. THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. The Report of the Committee of Eight of 
the American Historical Association. pp. 141. 

This report has been of great value in re-arranging the 
courses of study in history in elementary schools. It pre- 
sents a statement of what forms of history should be taught 
in grades one to eight; it analyzes in detail the subject-mat- 
ter from grade five to grade eight; it gives page references to 
books of value to teacher and pupils, and presents a brief 
summary of a course of civil government for the grades. 


5. HISTORICAL SOURCES IN SCHOOLS, by a Select Com- 
mittee of the New England History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

A report upon the use of sources, together with valuable 
bibliographies of sources for the several periods of history. 


ANY ONE BOOK SENT FREE FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION (plus ten cents for postage ) 
McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 5805 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The History Teacher’s Magazine 


PUBLISHED BY McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOUR INTERESTING SPRING NUMBERS 


Will be devoted to papers upon Local History, Civil Government and Economics. Among the contributors will be 
Prof. F. J. Turner, Harvard University; Prof. F. L. Riley, University of Mississippi; Dr. Frank P. Goodwin, of Cin- 


March, 1911 Number 


cinnati; Prof. Edgar Dawson, of New York, and others. 


April, 1911 Number 


Will contain a noteworthy paper by Prof. Charles M. Andrews, of Yale University, upon European History as a Field 
for Research for American Students. The principal topic of this issue will be aids to the teaching of history. Prof. 


A, I. Andrews, of Simmons College, Boston, will give a definitive and annot#ted list with prices, of the principal aids 


such as maps, charts, models, pictures, ete. There will be an article on Historical Atlases by Prof. Don E. Smith, of 
the University of California, and one on The Use of Pictures, by Miss Lillian Thompson, of Chicago. 


May, 1911 Number 


Will be devoted to the training of history teachers. There will be a synopsis of the summer school courses in history 
in the colleges of America; a description of the summer sessions at Oxford, England; and articles upon teachers’ 
training by Prof. Edgar Dawson, Miss Sara M. Riggs, and Prof. T. N. Hoover. 


June, 1911 Number 


Will contain a long illustrated article upon Medieval English Castles. All these issues will contain the usual news 
of historical associations, reviews of new books, bibliographies, summaries of current events and of recent periodical 


literature. 


Price—for the four spring numbers, 50 cents; for one year (10 numbers), $1.00. Send subscriptions to 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO., 5805 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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